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Editorial, 


OOD will to men is an ideal for the nations to live up 
to and a test of civilization to which no nation has 
yet fully attained. Expressions of it have been 
abundant at The Hague, but words of good will 
have not yet been translated into terms of in- 

ternational law and made obligatory upon those who 
do not share the sentiment. We are not discouraged 
because, after weeks of controversy and eager interchange 
of opinions, the representatives of the nations have not 
been able to come to such definite conclusions as ardent 
and enthusiastic advocates of peace had demanded. ‘That 
the matter is under discussion and that public opinion is 
being formed, is something new in the history of the world, 
and marks an advance during the last fifty years which 
will be notable for centuries tocome. The organization of 
the world with all necessary parliaments, courts, and 
executive officers is certain to come. Then good will to 
men will mean a fair chance for everybody. 


ad 


THE great meeting in Symphony Hall, 


Boston, last 
Sunday night was a magnificent success. 


Judged from 


‘any point of view it was astonishing. The perfection of 


the arrangements, the glorious music, the pith and pun- 
gency of the speaking, the enthusiasm of the audience, and, 
to be mentioned last, but still a fact not to be despised, 
a multitude for which the ample spaces of the hall were not 
half commodious enough, combined to make the occasion 
memorable for a lifetime. Because most of the speak- 
ing was extemporaneous, and as we already had in type 
the papers to be delivered Monday and Tuesday, we shall 
wait for the report of the Symphony Hall meeting which 
the secretary will furnish for the next week’s paper. The 
weather that was favorable on Sunday became very un- 
favorable on Monday, when the windows of heaven were 
opened, and the much-needed rain fell in torrents. Our 
columns this week are many and loaded with matter rare 
and valuable. But there is much more to come of good 
quality and permanent value. We shall not be able to 
print more than half of that which will in the many meet- 
ings be spoken, but there will soon follow a report in full of 
all the doings and sayings of this memorable Congress. 


& 


No responsive services of worship can be greatly suc- 
cessful in churches where the people cannot sing. After 
long residence in this country Dr. Herford discovered the 
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reason why congregational singing was in this country so 
seldom attempted. He said, ‘‘In America you do not 
sing because you can’t sing.”” For instance, he told us 
how, in Lancashire, factory men and women out for a 
holiday amused themselves as they rode along by singing 
the best oratorio music. The best that we ever could do 
on'such excursions was to sing Moody and Sanky hymns 
or the music of ‘‘Pinafore.’’ We have many things to be 
proud of in America, no doubt, and we are quite as proud 
of them as we are warranted in being by the facts in the 
case. But let us not cause our Continental and English 
visitors to smile at the innocence with which we put for- 
ward crudities which they have long since outgrown. 


ws 


Ir is useless to expect permanent results from the teach- 
ing of science and philosophy in any community.where 
intelligent men and women, capable of doing business, are 
affected by superstitious notions concerning Friday, the 
number thirteen, the predictions of animals concerning 
the seasons, the foretelling of the weather by the signs on 
St. Swithen’s Day, or the day when the first woodchuck 
comes out of his hole. The foolish things that are pub- 
lished every season about the behavior of animals who are 
making provision for days to come could only be known 
by careful observation and by comparing the reports of 
many observers. As no human being can tell what is 
going to happen before it has happened, we may safely 
assert that no beaver or squirrel has any means of fore- 
telling what the season will be six months hence. 


a 


THE improvement, if such it may be called, in the means 
by which life can he destroyed in time of war, has not 
resulted thus far in making war any more difficult or 
improbable. So far as questions have arisen at The Hague 
‘concerning poisonous explosives and similar life-destroy- 
ing devices, the tendency has been to make the use of them 
unlawful and to be forbidden by common consent of the 
nations. ‘They are therefore ruled out of the game. 
Thus far the work of the Congress has tended directly to 
the making of rules and a code of honor which bring the 
art of war into line with the old-fashioned duel between 
individuals. If every destructive agency were permitted, 
nothing would be easier than to poison the water supply 
and scatter the germs of disease broadcast in the track of 
an advancing army. 

ad 


Durinc the year when all civilized nations have been 
discussing the terms on which universal peace may be 
secured, when arbitration has been accepted as a fair and 
useful method of settling quarrels and disputes, the air 
has been full of incentives to war, and rumors of war have 
abounded. Japan, China, England, America, Germany, 
France, and all Northern Africa have had at least hints of 
possibilities which would involve all the world in the tur- 
moil and agony of war and destruction. If war has not 
broken out except on a very small scale in Morocco and 
in riots on the Pacific coast of North America, it is prob- 
ably because things which only a generation ago would 
have led to warfare are now pondered by nations with the 
consciousness that they are acting in the presence of all 
other nations who are not only their critics, but their 
judges, and possible antagonists if an unjust war is under- 
taken. 

J 


Dr. INGRAHAM, the bishop of London, now visiting this 
country, is a man of many admirable traits, whose good 
works as a minister to the poor in the city of London 
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caused King Edward to promote him to the bishopri 
But the very qualities that made him a zealous and useft 
parish priest interfere somewhat with his success in ; 
wider field. He now undertakes to obstruct the law bt 
forbidding ministers under his charge to marry any mat 
to his deceased wife’s sister. A year ago he distinguishex 
himself and showed his ignorance of the canon law bt 
forbidding the marriage of Unitarians in a church of ha 
diocese. ‘The time was in England when dissenters wer 
compelled to be married in the Established Church, ane 
certainly there is no law now which would make such ; 
ceremony either improper or illegal. But the restrictions 
which oncé were so irksome to dissenters of all kinds, ane 
more especially to English Unitarians, are now relaxed) 
and it is only by chance that a Unitarian would now seek = 
priest of the Established Church to perform the ceremony) 


Liberalism in Europe. 


A free man, in a free pulpit, in a free church, in a frer 
State, is the ideal of the minister of religion who believe’ 
in the dignity of human nature and the sufficiency 01 
the revelation made through it for the uses of the world 
But this ideal is rarely made real for the administration 
of religion. If any one of the four links is wanting, thd 
kind of liberal religion which will be evolved wil: 
show the marks of defect in the churches that are 
created. : 

In America, in so far as State is concerned, freedo: 
is assured to the Church and all its workers. A markee 
and important consequence of this freedom is thas 
churches and creeds of all kinds flourish according t¢ 
their ability to meet the wants of the people who neem 
them. Hence the Catholic Church in America has more 
influence with the people and more power in the Stat# 
than it has in France or Italy. Many have fear thar 
because of this freedom and the disposition of the Catholi# 
Church to assert its authority we are in danger of being 
some time subjugated to its power. On his last visia 
to America Dr. Brooke Herford warned us with solemnity 
that we are living in a fool’s paradise and some day wil! 
wake up to find ourselves in bondage ‘There may be 
struggle and friction and even peril; but in our free State 
other churches, other forms of belief, and the liberalism 
which rejects all churches and creeds will have increased! 
to such an extent that, banded together in case of @ 
threat to our liberties, no ‘one church would be permittee 
to subjugate all the rest. 

In France there has been a free State for a consider’ 
able length of time, but with an established churelt 
there was no free development of religious institutions: 
In Italy, where neither Church nor State were free, the 
case was still worse. In Spain, Portugal, and Austria 
religious freedom scarcely exists. The reaction against 
arbitrary government, whether in Church or States 
results always in a reaction against religion itself. Few 
men are able to make the necessary distinction while 
they are still under the foot of the oppressor, and even 
after liberation, in the joyous mood of the freedmar 
few are wise enough to see that it was not religion whieh 
oppressed them, but, what it still more important, that 
religion shared their bondage and was itself repressed 
by the power which they have at last successfully 
resisted. 

It follows that what is commonly known as infidelity 
flourishes -greatly in Catholic. countries. Emancipation 
from the tyranny of the Church and the oppression of the 
State is always followed by a recoil from every article of 
religion which has been associated with the hated Bs 
anny. Therefore, we have all degrees of rebellion agai st 
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gion, from the extreme of anarchy and Nihilism to 
mild, well-mannered agnosticism. There are those 
o hate and strike and throw bombs and kill because 
4 religious sentiment in them has been turned to gall 
4 and bitterness, and there are doubters and dissenters 
of all grades from these to those who gently smile and 
‘courteously put aside every suggestion that religion is 
important. In Europe freemasonry varies in different 
: In England it is theistic and friendly to the 
Indeed, King Edward, the defender of the 
faith by title, is also a member of the order of free masons. 
In France and Italy, masonry and the. church are 
eadly enemies. French masonry rejects the name of 
God, and boldly arrays itself against religion and the 
Church. 

| One manifest result of these diversities of original 
* history and recent experience is to be noted in the great 
Variety of conditions which affect the universities and 
the churches in the countries from which delegates to 
y our International Council have come. By the very 
terms of their relation to the State and the conditions 
of their existence the continental liberals are forced to 
; take action in ways unknown to us, and in ways which 
} make it impossible for them to co-ordinate their common 
: activities with our own. A church in Germany supported 
| by the State cannot adopt the platform of an American 
nitarian or Universalist church. It cannot deal with 
its members in the same way. It cannot form ties with 
other organizations with the same freedom. It cannot 
give itself to propagandism after the manner of free 
churches in a free State. But, for all that, the persons 
) appearing in Boston this week, and the papers presented 
) by them, with the familiar intercourse which has filled 
) the days, have revealed the presence of a common ground 
| of belief, similar aims to be attained in different ways, 
© and a common spirit of fellowship, which is independent 
/ of local conditions. While one aim of the Council— 
#mamely, to bring these scattered liberals into active 
) “co-operation’’— cannot easily be attained, the general 
) purpose of introducing them to each other and awakening 
/ among them the spirit of fraternity is not only feasible, 
/ but important to the life and prosperity of our churches 
everywhere. 


Sons. of Clergymen. 


| Ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters have long been 
) subjects of unfavorable remark, not because they were 
/ more liable to err than other people’s sons and daughters, 
| but because there were so few of them in any community, 
/ and their fathers were so well known that any lapse from 
| the highest standards of good living was more conspicuous 
| m their case than in that of other young people of the same 
/ age. But those who have given any attention to the sub- 
} ject have long known that in any community the sons 
) of clergymen have a good standing with business men, and 
| furnish their full proportion of men who in public and 
| private do good service and are worthy of honor. But 
/ mow comes a writer, Mr. Lowell, in Munsey’s Magazine, 
- who goes farther than this and shows that they attain to 
distinction in many ways, greatly out of proportion to 
_ their numbers, as compared with men of other classes who 
do good service and become famous. He bases his calcu- 
' lations on lists furnished in Who’s Who and various bio- 
graphical dictionaries. 

__ Taking such a list of names as the presidents of the 
_ United States, he finds that, whereas only one minister’s 
$0n in 221 times should, according to the average law of 
chances, become president, actually they have attained 
Once in 12} times. Taking the names in the Hall of Fame, 
he finds that 7 out of 37 were ministers’ sons, and that, 
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whereas they should have formed the 221st part of this 
company, they do form almost one-fifth of it. 

To any one familiar with the subject it is evident that 
this writer does not exhaust it, but the exhibit he makes is 
striking. Pictures are printed of some of the most famous 
sons of clergymen: Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edward 
Everett, John Hancock, Jonathan Edwards, Increase 
Mather, Cotton Mather, George Bancroft, Louis Agassiz, 
Henry Clay, Ralph Waldo Emerson, David Dudley Field, 
Stephen J. Field, Cyrus W. Field, John B. Gordon, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Samuel F. B. Morse, James Russell Lowell, 
Chester A. Arthur, Joseph R. Hawley, Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Francis Parkman, Edward H. Harriman, Henry C. Potter, 
Grover Cleveland, David J. Brewer, Jonathan P. Dolliver, 
Levi P. Morton, Richard Watson Gilder, Lyman Abbott, 
and Henry James. Besides this a long list is given of men 
in various countries who are of almost equal eminence. 
Francis Galton’s account of heredity has always seemed 
to us to lack scientific accuracy, and to confound the 
heredity which runs in the blood with the heredity of 
tradition which runs through the races and families in the 
form of education and family history. Mr. Lowell shows 
that in his treatment of clergymen’s sons he paid little 
attention to facts, and seemed not to be aware of the 
material that lay close to his hands. Out of seeming prej- 
udice against divines, he drew eight conclusions, nearly 
all erroneous. They are naturally long lived: he said 
they died younger than the average. He said they have 
fewer children on the average than other men, and that 
their sons frequently turn out very badly, both statements 
contrary to truth. 

We have used this article, not because we have any spe- 
cial desire to prove that the sons of clergymen are better 
than the sons of other men, but to point a moral. What- 
ever else we may say about the ministers of all churches 
and denominations, probably most of our readers will 
agree with us that, so far as religion and morality are 
concerned, the ministers of the United States represent 
the best products of the kind of training which the 
Church gives. Theyand their families may be regarded as 
typical instances of the kind of education and moral train- 
ing which will be the natural product of the religious sys- 
tem for which the Church stands. The point we desire to 
make is that the typical training given to children in 
families that represent the life and spirit of the churches 
furnishes to the citizenship of any country men of vigor, 
ability, and good character who render distinguished ser- 
vice entirely out of proportion to their numbers. If this 
be true, it may be cited as evidence in favor of the Church 
and its influence of the greatest value. If the leaders of 
the churches produce sons who serve the community 
and the state in greater numbers than those that are 
products of any other class, then we have a fair presump- 
tion that, as the community at large approaches the 
standard common to ministers’ families of all churches, 
progress will be made in the direction toward which the 
Church constantly points. 

We are ready to admit, and to cite many examples to 
prove, that good men and women now abound outside of 
all religious communions, that good works are not con- 
fined to any church nor to the members of any church. 
But we hold and believe the facts would abundantly 
prove that all these good works had their root in the life 
of the Church past and present, and that the workers who 
are now connected with any church would go back in their 
own history or in their ancestry but a few steps before they 
came to those who were filled with the life and spirit of the 
church which furnished them and gives them their present 
inspiration. Even taking into account these good works 
and workers which are outside of the Church, we believe 
that, weighed in the balances, the non-church-geing com- 
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munity would be found deficient, and so incapable of fur- 
nishing the spirit and power which go into the moral 
progress of a nation that out of sheer desperation they 
would begin to organize religious societies and a sys- 
tem of moral education. 


Current Topics, 


THROUGH the activities of Frank B. Kellogg, who is 
acting as the agent of the Federal Government in the 
suit for the dissolution of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, the Department of Justice during the week 
has succeeded in achieving long-sought results in its 
investigation into the financial operations of the so-called 
“Oil Trust.” Mr. Kellogg succeeded in placing upon 
the records at the hearing before a special master in New 
York, on September 17, the disclosures that the Standard 
Oil Company, in the eight years from 1899 to 1906 in- 
clusive, earned a total of $490,315,934 in profits, or 
more than $61,000,000 a year; that the corporation 
distributed to its shareholders in that period $308,359,- 
403, and that in the eight years covered by the summary 
the assets of the company grew from $200,791,523 to 
$371,664,531,—all on a capital stock of $98,338,382. 
In addition the government agent placed upon the records 
a complete list of the companies controlled wholly or in 
part by the parent corporation. ‘The list shows that 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, on September 
14, of this year, controlled by stock ownership more 


than seventy companies engaged in the refining and the 


transportation of oil by pipe lines. 
8 


THE first election in Oklahoma under the act of Congress 
which joined that territory and Indian Territory in 
Statehood under the name of Oklahoma resulted, on 
September 17, in a complete victory for the Democrats 
and the adoption of a constitution which prohibits 
not only the sale of intoxicants, but also their introduc- 
tion into the State in any form; embodies such advanced 
features as the initiative and referendum, and the nomina- 
tion of officers by direct primary instead of through 
the party convention system; makes child labor illegal, 
and regulates rapidly the issue of stocks and the con- 
duct of railroads and all other public service corpora- 
tions. The new constitution is subject to the approval 
of President Roosevelt, upon whom devolves the duty 
of deciding whether it conforms to the enabling act of 
Congress and the Constitution of the United States. 


& 


THE principle of the establishment of an international 
court of arbitration, to sit permanently, was recognized 
at The Hague on September 18, when the conference 
passed the scheme for the organization and the pro- 
cedure of the court and recommended to the govern- 
ments the consideration of means to overcome the diffi- 
culties presented by the question of the election of 
judges. The action of the committee is regarded by 
the advocates of a permanent court as not entirely satis- 
factory, in that the conferees failed to agree’ upon the 
basic problem of the selection of judges. Mr. Choate 
of the American delegation, on September 18, made a 
final plea for the establishment of the court, in the 
course of which he said, ‘‘On behalf of America we be- 
lieve in the election of the judges, and we are perfectly 
willing to take our chances, even though such election 


might not result in having a judge from the United States 
on the court.” 
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‘said: ‘‘It is true that the Koreans themselves may pre-: 


lifetime of labor amidst official persecution and churchly ; 


(4) [SEPTEMBER 26 1907; 
| 

‘THE purposes of the Japanese government in Korea: 
were outlined in a carefully worded interview by the: 
Marquis Ito, Japanese resident-general in Korea, on 
September 21. After announcing the intention of Japan 
to provide equitable land laws, a fair system of taxation, 
the protection of life and property, and the other ele-: 
mentary provisions of civilization in the country which 
the Japanese are administering, the resident-generai: 


vent the accomplishment of our purpose to give them ae 
system of government and an army of their own. But. 
the people of Korea and the whole world must under: 
stand, once and for all, that the political supremacy 
of Japan in Korea is to remain firmly established. We 
are not asking advice of any one regarding this policy. 
Ifthe people of Korea refuse to accept this fair anc 
friendly assistance, they will, by their own act, write an-\ 
nexation into history; for Korea cannot stand asa nation 
divided in sentiment from Japan.” 


Jt 


ONE of the paradoxes of history was enacted at Yasnaya, | 
Polyana, the homestead of Leo Tolstoy, on September 17,’ 
when peasants attacked the home of the great reformer 
with firearms and were driven away by force. Count 
Tolstoy rejected the pleas of his family for an appeal for 
police protection. On the following night the same 
peasants returned,. and several of the windows were 
broken by the fusilade. This time the author of ‘Thou. 
Shalt Not Kill” called on the rural police for aid. The 
demonstration against the eminent Russian occurred ’ 
during the celebration of his jubilee, the climax of a 


excommunication, for the uplifting of the peasantry; 
among whom he is living as a tiller of the soil. The news: 
of the affront offered to Tolstoy by his neighbors created 
a profound impression throughout the civilized world, , 
which has been watching his experiments with absorbing 
interest for many years. 


st 


THE attack upon Tolstoy came soon after he had pub- 
lished his second great appeal for the sanctity of human 
life, which is entitled ‘‘Thou Shalt Kill No One.’’’ 
In the course of this pamphlet he thus describes the state 
of chronic disorder in the empire: ‘‘And that came 
about which we now see in Russia; namely, after Chris- 
tianity has been taught 1,900 years, people have taken to 
killing one another unceasingly for two whole years 
already. Revolutionists kill their enemies, and the gov- - 
ernment kills its enemies, men, women, children,—all in 
fact, whose death they consider desirable. And, what is 
the strangest of all, while acting thus, they all feel fully 
assured that they are not violating any moral or religious : 
law. It comes to this that, were the possibility given to « 
every one to kill all whom he considered harmful to him- - 
self, almost the whole Russian population would be slaiti. 
The revolutionists would kill all the rulers and capitalists, | 
the rulers and capitalists would kill all the revolutionists, | 
the peasants all the landlords, the landlords all the peas- | 
ants.”’ 


a 


AFTER the failure of negotiations with the Moors, the 
Franco-Spanish allies on Sunday resumed hostilities. 
Gen. Drude, the French commander, burned the 
Moorish camps south of Casablanca after a cavalry 
skirmish. The resumption of hostilities was regarded 
with keen disappointment at the French capital, where 
hopes had been expressed two or three days earlier of an 
approaching agreement among the warring factions and 
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e termination of the international campaign in Morocco. 

e situation became more hopeful on Monday, when it 
as announced in Paris that the delegates of three im- 
portant tribes had accepted the proposals made by the 
French, and that hostilities were definitely at an end. 
It was apparent that France was exerting herself to 
terminate a state of affairs that presented the menace of 
‘complications in Franco-German relations. 


Brevities, 


Pes ~ " 
‘ by . ae ay 
a er ites ‘, 


Pe A Baptist journal says that in the Northern States 
| Baptist ministers receive on an average a salary of about 
4 $500. 

P 


| If a landholder owns from the centre of the earth up to 


4 the sky, what limitations will be set when airships fill the 
> empyrean? 


_ The most vulgar feature of several native East Indian 
} papers is the prominence given to hair oil and patent 
| medicines unpleasantly suggestive. 


? Ifa man can learn to do what nobody else in the world 
fecan do, he will be independent of strikes, lock-outs, labor 
_ unions, and capitalist combinations. 


Now comes the season of congresses, conventions, con- 
_ ferences, associations, synods, assemblies, and other re- 


| ligious meetings of many churches and denominations. 


Jews of high character are divided into two classes: the 

_ one clinging to nationality as well as to their religion, the 
other frankly accepting citizenship in the countries that 
give them shelter. 


Suppose that by accident or design the tsetse fly were 

_ imported, and by it our animals killed and the sleeping 

sickness which has been such a pest in Africa should 
become an epidemic in America! 


When a bald-headed man who made and sold a popu- 
lar preparation warranted to strengthen the hair was 


asked why he did not use it himself, he replied: ‘‘Oh, 


Ican’t. We make that to sell.’ 


The people who raise fruit and vegetables have sub- 
-orned nature and made her act the part of a fakir, who 
produces grapes that are purple before they are ripe and 
celery that is white before it is blanched. 


Archimedes was the mathematician who said that, give 
him a place to stand, he would move the world. Now, 


, after over two thousand years, a lost manuscript is found 


containing some of his best mathematical work. 


The profanity of the street is nothing but the language 
of the brimstone evangelist turned to private uses. We 
venture to say that profane swearing is greatly increased 
in any town that Billy Sunday has lately visited. 


Many years ago, when the town of Pittsfield, Mass., was 
supplied with pure water, a map of the town properly 
marked showed typhoid fever to be almost entirely absent 
from the part supplied with hydrant water, but to persist 
in the circle outside of that where the old wells were used. 


An eminent philosopher gives as a reason for preferring 
imprisonment for life to capital punishment that, so long 
as a man lives, there is hope of repentance and reform. 
To which our answer would be that we would rather trust 
a humanjsoulyin“another life than in any state’s prison we 

_ ever knew ortheard of. 


The Christian Reailit; 
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Hymn for the International Congress. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Hail! Mount of God, whereon with reverent feet 
The messengers of many nations meet; 

Diverse in feature, argument, and creed, 

One in their errand, brothers in their need. 


Not in unwisdom are the limits drawn 

That give far lands opposing dusk and dawn; 
One sun makes: bright the all-pervading air, 
One fostering spirit hovers everywhere. 


‘So with one breath may fervent souls aspire, 
With one high purpose wait the answering fire. 
Be this the prayer that other prayers controls,— 
That light divine may visit human souls. 


The worm that clothes the monarch spins no flaw, 
The coral builder works by heavenly law; 

Who would to Conscience rear a temple pure 
Must prove each stone and seal it, sound and sure. 


Upon one steadfast base of truth we stand, 

Love lifts her sheltering walls on either hand; 
Arched o’er our head is Hope’s transcendent dome, 
And in the Father’s heart of hearts our home. 


Che National Conference. 


The New Comity of Nations. 


BY HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CONFERENCE. 


Two years ago this conference voted that this year one 
day only should be given to its own work, and that the 
rest of the time of the week should be given up to the 
International Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers. This was a deserved 
courtesy to the delegates who are gathering this week from 
all parts of the world. It is therefore eminently fitting 
that the subjects to be considered on this one day should 
take a broader and wider field when simply the wants and 
the interests of our own country are to be considered. 

This International Council is an important step or 
element in the great undertakings that are continually 
going on for broadening the outlook of nations. These 
undertakings are bringing about a new comity of nations. 
They are teaching us what may be called the true inter- 
course of different races, of different nationalities, under 
which new forms of procedure are being projected, and 
this great international effort will grow and expand as 
intelligence increases and religion finds practical fields for 
work. For, unless the new comity of nations is based 
upon high religious principles, these efforts will either fail, 
or in a measure disappoint those who are fostering them. 

I do not think it is too courageous to assert that all 
these great movements are based upon that practical 
religion which in our time we find supreme in the govern- 
ment of all our forces. 

The great watchword is the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and this principle or this watchword 
should be, and I believe is, the corner-stone of all the great 
efforts of which we know and read. 

If thisforeword be true and indicative of real conditions, 
then this conference of ours is taking a part of which it in 
the future?will be proud, and which in the present means 
assistance, sympathy, and influence for all the others. 

We welcome here to-day not alone the delegates who 
constitute the Conference, chosen from our various 
churches all over our land, but we welcome the |delegates 
from other nations who come from afar to join with us tin 
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our acts and in our deliberations. We welcome the men 
from far Hungary, from England, from Holland, from 
Switzerland, from Germany, from France, and from the 
Far East,—a goodly company bent on presenting the 
highest ideals of their constituents and of bringing to 
America the news of their progress and of their efforts. 
And we welcome, too, those members of different com- 
munions, Jew and Gentile, who are bearers of the word 
of God; educators, whose hearts and minds are devoted 
to the highest work; business men, who are willing to lay 
aside the affairs of the day and join ts in reorganizing the 
very highest religious ideals. They make a council of 
wise thinkers and workers, free from dogmatic theological 
tenets, free to stand before the public as representing the 
necessity of applying the highest religious ideals to the 
affairs of the world. 

Our deliberations, therefore, take on the character of 
a conference devoted to the very best interests of human- 

ity. 

“What are the great movements to which I have 
alluded? They are great and ever-present and ever-in- 
creasing elements which are bringing about the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God, the chief elements 
in international intercourse and international right- 
eousness. 

We have in the world now a new diplomacy, a diplomacy 
based on truth, sincerity, and the welfare of contracting 
nations, not the old diplomacy based on duplicity, 
chicanery, and an effort to secure the highest means of 
international selfishness. Great nations, sovereigns, peo- 
ples, now recognize the necessity of honest dealings with 
each other,—dealings that shall represent the interest of 
humanity and not narrow sectional politics. Our own 
John Hay put his religion into the initiatory steps which 
led to the adoption of this new diplomacy. Everywhere 
now an ambassador must be not only a representative of 
the government whose commission he bears, but a repre- 
sentative of the highest ethics under which he may deal 
with the government to which he is accredited. This 
new diplomacy means much for the welfare of the peoples 
of the earth. 

And in education the same movement is going on. ‘The 
teachers, the scholars of the great universities of different 
countries, are exchanging not only their services, but their 
thoughts, the representative of one country giving to the 
people of the other the best thought which can be carried. 

What stimulates such a movement as this, broad, com- 
prehensive, and grand as it is? Could it have been done 
under the old comity of nations, which simply sought 
selfish ends and not broad humanitarian results? 

_ Hducation and religion are so closely allied that we 
cannot separate them, and in this new movement, which 
will extend as time goes on, we see the motive of the man 
who originated it, primarily for an exchange of scholarship ; 
but really it is an element in the extension of the truest 
religious principles. 

‘And we have had great delegations, hundreds of teach- 
ers coming from Great Britain to the United States to 
study our ways, our methods, and their results. Shall 
we. not reciprocate and send our delegations to different 
countries to study their methods and the results thereof? 
Individually this has been going on for years. The ex- 
change of students, the exchange of thought and ideas, 
the familiarization of methods and processes which to one 
or the other seems strange, is doing much to place educa- 

- tion on a universal basis and relieve it of local conditions. 

And now the great peace movements are bringing the 
peoples of the world nearer together. ‘The grand spectacle 
of forty-five nations represented at The Hague at the 
recent peace conference, stimulates each man who reads 
of their doings, who reads of their discussions, who under- 
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stands their methods, to feel that he is something more 
than a citizen of his particular locality. He feels that { 
he is a part of the movement which shall bring about a . 
cessation of war and bring in a movement for the settle- 
ments of great international difficulties on a basis of i) 
The gathering » 
here of the delegates to the Council as the guests of © 
America stimulates such a movement, and adds to it : 


justice, of reason and enlightenment. 


power anid influence. 


The increasing interest in investigations by govern- / 
Not a year, perhaps not ~ 
a month, goes by that there are not government agents— ~ 
experts in their various lines—looking into sociological _ 
conditions in various countries, whereby they may benefit _ 
by the experience of those who have undertaken practi-— 
cally to carry out some great reform in the interests of — 


ments is hardly appreciated. 


the people at large. ; ; ; 
Our own government is not behindhand in this matter. 
‘These experts investigate and report upon the labor con- 


ditons, economic relations of government and people, the — 
relations of employer-and employee, child labor, the em- — 
ployment of women, and all the great elements of the © 
great question which we label labor. How capitalists — 
deal with affairs, how capitalists deal with employees, how 


employees conduct themselves, and conditions under 
great combinations of capital and great combinations of 
labor,—all these things are the subject of grave inquiry 
and honest candid report. 


We learn what is being done in other countries, other — 
countries learn what is being done here, and we profit by © 


the example. And this example is a distinct recognition 
of great underlying religious principles, which are rapidly 


teaching the world that the solution of the labor problem is 


religious in its nature, and that there can be no solution 
unless these principles are recognized and put into prac- 
tical effect. 

These investigations cover that complicated and difh- 
cult problem of immigration. Our government agents 
are constantly studying conditions abroad with a view of 
making immigration a force in society. The treatment 
of immigrants, the efforts to utilize their services by sane 
methods,—all these things bespeak a higher plane of civili- 
zation for many, many people. 

The International Prison Association is a body of 
philanthropists of practical experience in dealing with the 
delinquents of society, which is doing God’s service. ‘The 
welfare of what we were wont to call the outcasts of 
society has been improved, all previous conditions bet- 
tered, and the moral tone of everything relating to 
criminology and penology brought to a higher plane,— 
truly practical international religion of the loftiest type. 

But there is one very important question which ought 
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to be considered by this Conference and by the Inter-— 


national Council,—a question on which this country can 
throw some light. We are not troubled here by the 
question of the relation of State and Church. England, 
France, Germany, Austria, nearly all advanced nations, 
are considering this grave question. ‘The delegates from 
countries where this trouble exists, whether in an acute or 
other condition, can learn much from us. We can learn 
many, many things from them; but on this one point we 
have an experience here that can only be beneficial to all. 

We believe in the separation of State from Church. 


We believe in the voluntary support of religion. We 
believe that such voluntary support makes for the very — 


highest elements of religious work. You may marvel, 


some of you who are here”as our guests from far-away 
countries, that the Church can survive without State aid. — 


The facts here will show3that religious” faith, theology, 
can grow most naturally and effectively in an atmosphere 
of freedom; but this is not all the facts will show to 


& 
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| tributions. 
‘hands with 
‘has had its own influence upon the morale of our religion 


tabout $56,000,000. 
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adicate how generously churches and all institutions of 
sligion can be maintained by exclusively voluntary con- 
And again it is seen and testified to on all 
us, that the habit of voluntary maintenance 


and its virility. 

You may ask, Does not the State in some way aid the 
church? and the answer must be yes. All over our land 
church property is exempt from taxation, and, so far as 
the value of the church property of the country is con- 
cerned, the public treasury loses what it would. secure 

ere such property taxed. The value of the exempt 
ehurch property in the United States is roughly esti- 
mated at $3,500,000,000. With the average rate of tax- 
ation this would bring into the various State treasuries 

These estimates are far under the 
truth. 


_ This is the aid the State gives to the churches; but it 
pextends the same aid, or aid in the same way, to all 
| charitable and educational institutions. 
‘of the State that it should encourage all chari- 
} table and religious institutions, not by gifts, but by 
+ exemption from taxation. 


It is the theory 


In our Commonwealth - of 
Massachusetts alone the value of church property ex- 


yjempt from taxation is estimated at over $64,000,000, 
» resulting in an indirect aid to churches of over $1,000,000 
‘ annually. But, so far as the general support and main- 


, tary habit prevails, while the State has no interest what- 


tenance of religious institutions are concerned, the volun- 


ever in the government or direction of church business or 
church work. 
In the beginning here with us in the Eastern States the 


| parish was the political town, and afterward the parish 


became the town through incorporation by the State, and 
the separation has been complete since those days. Nor 


» would the people of the country change this condition to 


'in any way partake of the elements of the relation of 


State and Church, as it is found in other countries. 
| The changes in the principles of missionary work are 


changes which men more than their recital indicates. We 
are beginning to see everywhere, through our missionary 
efforts, that duplication in one locality means weakness. 
We are beginning to see, furthermore, that the best way 
to aid missionary work is through the development and 
character of the moral lives of those for whom the efforts 
‘are undertaken. No longer does dogmatic theology pre- 
vail in these efforts, but instead we have that deep, 


| underlying religion which means the uplifting of people 


in a lowly state. : 
_ All these movements, and others of which I have made 


‘no mention, are, as I have said, religious in their nature, 
{| 


and they would seem to indicate that the time is coming 
when we shall have what somebody has called a universal 
patriotism. This, however, it seems to me is neither 
“possible nor desirable, in fact it is illogical. 

A man may have filial affection and he may have 
sympathy with all mankind, but he cannot apply his 
filial affection to mankind. A man can be a patriotic 
Briton or Austrian, but he cannot at the same time be a 
patriotic Frenchman or American. He may elevate his 
patriotism to the point of sympathy with his brothers of 
other nations, but without a national patriotism the 
world’s progress would recede. But that patriotism 
which embraces all his brothers of the same household 
may temper all the questions of nations, so that we shall 
have a patriotism broader than locality develops, kinder 
and more generous, less selfish, and of a character which 
means what I have called the new Comity of Nations. 
And this will lead all our efforts to the securing of an 
international conscience, a conscience which shall govern 


the leaders and the administrators of all progressive 
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nations in their conduct with each other, a conscience 
which shall recognize honesty, truth, sincerity, as the 
leading elements of international relations, and which will 
in time do away with many of the hardships that come 
now wherever the old diplomacy and the old form of 
comity exists. 

This new form, or this new international conscience, 
will establish on earth a general and firm belief that God 
is the father of us all, and that we are brothers under the 
same divine administration. Nations will grow under 
this, they will prosper, and they will be the true examples 
of the highest civilization and of international righteous- 
ness. : 


Report of the Chairman of the Council. 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE. FROTHINGHAM. 


Our National Conference comes together here -this 
morning for its twenty-second meeting, under most un- 
usual, yet very suggestive and inspiring, circumstances. 

Instead of a homogeneous and compact. gathering of 
delegates and representatives from our several churches, 
which has been assembled in some quiet and deserted 
spot beside the sea or amid the hills, we find ourselves a 
section only in the circle of these larger meetings which 
are being held in this historic city. We have with us not 
alone the delegates and friends of other years, but our 
eyes are gladdened and our hearts are warmed by the 
presence of our kindred from across the sea, who stand 
and strive in other lands, and under varying conditions, 
for the great and precious truths we hold in.common. 
Our first duty, therefore, which likewise is a happy 
privilege, is to bid these guests a cordial welcome to our 
land and to our churches. The freedom of our hearts is 
theirs, together with the freedom of our city. In many 
instances they are not strangers to us. ‘There are those 
among them—scholars, thinkers, and distinguished 
preachers—whose words and writings have been long 
familiar. Weowe them much. And, as they have given 
to us, so we hope that they will take back from this land 
of ours some new encouragement for the work. which they 
are doing, and a larger confidence in the safeguards and 
the promise of religious and political freedom. 

Our conference which meets to-day is therefore very 
different from an ordinary session of the National Confer- 
ence. It is not merely national in character, but partakes 
of the international nature of these kindred meetings which 
will follow. Itis denominational only in the largest and 
the freest sense. What unites us, and what brings our 
national body into union with this International Council, 
is not the narrow bondage of a name, but the binding 
power of a broad and kindred spirit. We are one in no 
mere outward and conventional respect as those whom 
creedal ties or forms of churchly government unite, but 
we are one in mental outlook and in spiritual attitude 
and purpose. 

Now these larger implications of our gathering would 
appear to lay a somewhat arduous and exacting task upon 
your chairman. He is conscious of a double claim, and 
feels the pressure of contrasted interests. On the one side 
are the matters of a somewhat local nature, which have to 
do with our particular churches in America; on the other 
are the movements of liberal thought in general, the 
whole world over. It has been the custom for the council 
of our conference to report. at these biennial meetings, 

through its chairman, on the general condition of our 
churches, and to call the attention of our delegates to the 
objects which are most deserving of their interest -and 
care, 
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And the need this year for something of the sort would 
seem particularly pressing. In our one day’s session there 
will be no time to hear from the executive heads of the 
different departments of our work. The Women’s Alli- 
ance, the Sunday School Society, the Young People’s 
Union, the Temperance Society, and even the American 
Unitarian Association, have one and all resigned their 
customary rights, and will have no opportunity to tell you 
of the work which they have been engaged in for these 
two years past. On this account it is all the ‘more im- 
portant that your chairman, in making his report, should 
have some word to say regarding these activities, and 
should bring to you their greetings one and all. Let me 
speak to you, therefore, of the Liberal Outlook in Religion 
as viewed from the standpoint of our national under- 
takings. Let me use some few of our most recent under- 
takings or developments to indicate the promise of the 
liberal cause, and the path of its undoubted progress. In 
the light of what we have lately done, or tried to do, let 
me indicate the nature of the obligations and the opportu- 
nities of all those in every land ‘‘who are striving to unite 
pure religion and perfect liberty.” 

First of all, to receive our commendation and to re- 
awaken our enthusiasm is the effort that was made, and 
with such a full, hearty measure of success, in connection 
with the Unitarian Association, to raise the sum of $150,000 
for missionary purposes. The response upon the part of 
our churches, and of certain interested individuals, was 
generous and cordial, and in many cases most enthu- 
siastic. Moreover, there can be no doubt that the effort 
has resulted in raising vastly more than the $150,000 
that were set down in the treasurer’s books, and sent out 
to the missionary field. It has raised our spirits, raised 
our confidence, raised our standard of annual giving, and 
raised our churches and ourselves in our own good esti- 
mation and the eyes of others. 

But especially in this connection, as a matter of more 
than local interest, I want to call the attention of our 
delegates and churches to the new school for Parish 
Assistants which was one of the objects for the raising of 
this fund. It has been named the Tuckerman School, 
in memory of one of our sainted ministers and one of the 
greatest of American philanthropists. The importance 
and significance of this foundation, which we owe to the 
wisdom and the zeal of Dr. Eliot, cannot well be over- 
emphasized. Not only is the school itself most likely to 
become of great and growing value, but—what is much 
more to the point—it indicates the consciousness of a 
wholesome need upon the part of many of our churches. 

We hope to train here, in the spirit and name of Dr. 
Tuckerman, young people who will be equipped to serve 
on churches as social workers, trained teachers in the 
Sunday-school, and visitors among the poor, and of 
course we need the co-operation and assistance of our 
ministers and people. 

Next in importance, and another new development since 
our conference in 1905, is the establishment and successful 
opening on the far Pacific slope of a third divinity school 
for the education of our ministers. This school was made 
possible by the liberal generosity and loyal enthusiasm of 
afew devoted members of our churches out in California. 
Incorporated but a year ago, it has been receiving students 
now for three years past. It was started only as an ex- 
peringent, but proof already has been given of its need. 
A lot of land, with temporary buildings, has recently been 
given, and now our friends there wait for money to erect 
a group of handsome buildings which will stand directly 
opposite the main entrance to the grounds of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. The undertaking is no 
local one, but has a national importance. ‘There, in the 
golden haze and genial sunlight of that land of wealth and 
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institution which may mean great things in the not-so- 
distant future, bringing new light into darkened places, 
and clothing the desert of man’s doubts with the beauty 
of new faith. The school deserves, and should receive, 
the cheerful and generous support of our people every- 
where. 

The Women’s Alliance needs no word of commendation. 
and surely calls for none of explanation. It long has beer 
my own opinion that our liberal cause began to live anew: 
and to lay firm hold upon a destiny of growth and fresh | 
development from the moment when our women organ. - 
ized themselves for work and called to life their National, 
Alliance. The body itself has existed only seventeen 
years next month, but it carries on a work of truly na-. 
tional importance. Of its 358 branches 10 were brought 
to birth in the year just past. The rate of increase, both 
in numbers and resources, has been remarkably steady 
and very considerable from the first. Instead of the 334: 
branches reported at the meeting of this conference in 
1905, there are now, as I have said, 358,—an increase of | 
24. The 15,000 members of 1905 were nearly 16,000 
in "1906; and now, in 1907, the word is nearly 17,000. ) 
Reduce these figures to the simplest terms, and what they 
mean is this, that a new society is born each month, and 
that members are enrolled at the rate of 1,000 every year. 
When all of this is set against the twenty branches of 1891, 
and the scant 4,000 members of that early year, we have 
a splendid record of increasing power and extensive in- 
fluence. Indeed, if any of our foreign visitors to-day, who 
have come to us from lands where the work we do and the 
power we exert are looked upon with sympathetic and ¢ 


beauty, the Rev. Earl M. Wilbur is the dean of a growing 


the secret of our growing confidence and greater solidarity, — 
we might point them, first of all, with gentle and a pardon- © 
able pride, to what this organization of our women has 
accomplished. 

Icannot let this occasion pass without a word or two in 
regard to our Sunday School Society, the more so because 
it has reached out lately in some interesting new directions. . 
The Society has been fortunate, for instance, in the ser- - 
vices of the Rev. William I. Lawrance, who has been acting 
for a year past—his travelling expenses only being paid— 
asakind of field agent or missionary advocate: Mr. . 
Lawrance has gone from Baltimore, Washington, and | 
Chattanooga at the South, out and up through Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Hamilton, and Toronto, toward the 
West and North, holding conferences, helping ministers 
and teachers, giving counsel, encouragement, and guid- - 
ance. He writes me that the work has wonderfully justified | 
itself. Everywhere he has been welcomed eagerly, and | 
consulted gladly and with freedom. ‘There appears to be + 
a decided craving in all our churches for better methods + 
of religious education. Nothing but a lack of adequate | 
funds, I fancy, dissuades Mr. Horton from keeping a | 
permanent agent in the field, who shall give the work | 
his entire time. 

And now, my friends and hearers, we may wisely turn 
away from thoughts like these, which are somewhat local 
in their nature and limited in interest. The occasion 
which has summoned us together, and the circumstances 
under which we meet, encourage us to look with care, if 
somewhat briefly and in haste, at the larger implications | 
of our message and the deeper obligations of our faith. 
The Liberal Outlook, what is it at the present time? 
What promise is there for our cause? What duties 
have we to discharge, what functions to fulfil, what work 
= he undone, which waits us to perform it and per- | 

CCES “a 

I face the subject with the greater gladness, for there are 

certain things of definite, and I think of pressing, — 
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ch I wish to call attention to and urge. The time has 
me, it seems to me, for liberal thinkers to strike a note 
[ deeper and more spiritual value, and to do a work of 
lore constructive and religious import than has ever 
akened our enthusiasm in the past. Our defects thus 
r, if I may speak of them as such, have been, as often 
appens in this world, the defects of our very qualities. 
ur weakness has resulted from our strength. Our faith 
has suffered at the hands of reason, and we have failed too 
much of late to take account of those elements in religion 
which are deeper than all the definitions of the mind and 
all the searchings of the intellect. 

It would, I suppose, be pretty heartily agreed that a 
thing we definitely stand for is the need and value of clear 
'and rational thought upon religious matters. We have 
| always emphasized, and often well exemplified, the power 
a and glory of plain, decisive, honest thinking,—not holding 
‘onto beliefs because they are beautiful or helpful or 
hallowed by a long tradition, but asking only are they 
ue. ‘Thus we often speak of ourselves, not as liberal 
elievers nor liberal worshippers nor liberal churchmen 
or as liberal relzgionists even, but as liberal thinkers. 
he very name, indeed, of this International Council, 
hich has come together, is instructive and significant. 
It is the ‘‘Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Re- 
. ligious Thinkers and Workers.”’ 

In other words, we make the Truth, as the intellect 
| perceives it, our one supreme desire. We agree to stand, 
{ or fall, by what appear, or are proved to be, the facts. We 
/ donot care for any set expression of a truth, so much as 
| we care for the truth itself. Like Matthew Arnold we can 
Bay — 

ae: “For vigorous teachers seized my youth 

And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire, 


Showed me the high, white star of truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire.”’ 


~~ 


And all of this, let me hasten to say at once, is well. It 
is still needed at the present time. There is none too 
| much of it among religious bodies and believers. A thing, 
however, that as liberals in religion we too often have 
, forgotten is distinctly this, that a vast amount of re- 
| ligious impulse and spiritual consciousness exists which 
i never can be brought within the range of what the human 
mind can find out to perfection. The deepest things in 
' the world are those which are nearest to us, and those 
which least can be defined are the most essential and 
instinctive. Moreover, it is just when thought grows 
| weary, and when her sturdy pinions, once so active and 
efficient, begin to beat in vain the rare and sublimated 
_ ether of the spirit,—it is then that the other faculties of 
life push boldly on, then that feeling and imagination 
seek the dazzling source of light itself, and dare to trust 
where knowledge is denied. Religion, in other words, is 
deeper than any of the explanations and the defini- 
_tions of religion, and faith outsoars the farthest reaches 
of philosophy. 

This does not mean, however, that faith is the necessary 
| foe of reason. Not atall! It very often is its friend and 
helper. When the two do not agree, it is frequently be- 
cause the more spiritual faculty has gone boldly on ahead, 
~ and occupies with confidence a high and far position which 
reason only later will attain. If we may not therefore 
distrust our powers of thought, we often are obliged to 
confess their painful limitations. 
has well said, ‘‘there must lie in all reasoning men’s 
minds a streak of agnosticism. The triumph of faith can 
never, until faith melts into certainty, be of the same 
quality as the triumph of reason; and it is upon the pro- 
_ portion of doubt to faith in any man’s mind that his 
religious attitude depends.” For ‘‘religion, in its purest 
form, is not a solution of the world’s mystery, but a work- 
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” 


ing theory of morals,” and a creed is ‘‘only a desperate 
human attempt to state a mystery which cannot be 
stated, in a world where all is dark.” 

The inadequacy of thought, howover, to be our sole 
reliance in matters of religion, is less the point on which 
I wish to lay my emphasis than its over-great sufficiency 
to waken differences and divide men into sects and schools. 
Religion, as I just have said, is a deeper, grander, more 
inclusive thing than any, or than all the explanations of 
religion and the theories about itsnature. Moreover, it is 
when we attempt to explain it fully and to dogmatize 
about it that differences rise and difficulties gather. 
You can never expect people to unite upon a definition 
of something which is practically indefinable. Thus it 
happens that the religious thinkers of the world too often 
have succeeded in confusing the religious workers and 
believers. Dogmatics have rested like a dull and heavy 
weight upon the breast of religious hope and trust. They 
have checked the natural breathings of the spirit, if they 
have not even stifled and suppressed them. Excessive 
emphasis upon the thought-element in religion, to the 
exclusion of the dictates of the spirit and the instincts of 
the feelings, not only acts to multiply religious sects and 
to magnify religious differences, but to minimize religious 
life and even to repress religious feelings. It is the tend- 
ency of the reason to make religion ‘‘a theory for the 
understanding rather than a life for the soul.” 

You see, therefore, the point at which I have been aim- 
ing, and where at length we have arrived. The liberal 
outlook should be an outlook of the spirit, and the thing 
that we are called upon to emphasize is a new interpre- 
tation of those great realities of faith, which are deeper, 
higher, broader, more inclusive and enduring than all the 
‘letters’ which would kill and the dogmas that divide. 
What we need at the present time, and what we may 
confidently look to see developed, is the spiritual mind, 
the spiritual way of looking at religion and interpreting 
the Christian faith. There has been too much dogmatism 
and not enough religion, in the past; too much talk about 
the differences of belief, and too little stress upon the 
unities of worship. What the world is waiting for is less 
emphasis upon the things which cannot be believed, and 
more insistence upon the things which never can be 
doubted. 

Moreover, this spiritual view of things, as distinct from 
what is purely intellectual or essentially dogmatic, is the 
true inheritance and the rightful mission of the liberal faith. 
It was this that was the glory of the fathers of our move- 
ment, and the thing which causes them to be so well re- 
membered. ‘‘The very essence of the liberal movement’’ 
under Channing and others, if I may quote the words of: 
so clear an interpreter as the late John Chadwick, was 
‘‘to emphasize the ethical and spiritual, and to treat theo- 
logical dogmas as negligible quantities.” A generation 
later came the word of Starr King upon ‘‘Spiritual Chris- 
tianity,’’ and no deeper, truer, or more helpful word has 
since been spoken on this most important theme. It was 
the glory of King to declare and make forever clear, that 
there are truths of the personal soul in relation to the God 
of all, which are vastly more important to religion 
than all the articles of so-called faith and the argu- 
ments of valiant reason. 

But I have no wish to-day to argue in this presence for 
this deeper and more spiritual point of view in matters of 
religion. I would rather plead with earnestness for what 
the ‘Spiritual point of view will lead to and result in. For 
genuine unity can only come through genuine spirituality. 
Fellowship of the spirit is the only fellowship that ever 
can be made effective, because supremely natural. It is 
the function of the intellect to divide and make distinc- 
tions: it is the mission of the spirit to unite and make us 
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all as one. In our thoughts of God, for instance, in our 
understanding of the life and teachings of the Master, we 
here, though liberal thinkers, are more or less divided. 
In our consciousness of God, however, and our reverence 
for the character of Christ we are practically one. Whenwe 
begin to define things, we fall inevitably apart; but, when 
we face the eternal mysteries which can never be defined, 
then the differences fade away, and we feel the touch that 
binds us all together. 

, We can hardly do much better than to go back to the 
great Erasmus, who was wise beyond his age and gener- 
ation, and to act upon his clear advice in this respect. 
‘‘Reduce the dogmas necessary to be believed to the 
smallest possible number,” were his words of counsel. 
“You can do it without danger to the realities of religion. 
On other points either discourage inquiry or leave every 
one to believe as,he pleases, then we shall have no more 
quarrels, and religion will again take hold of life.” 

One of the disgraces of Christianity is the divided con- 
dition of Christianity. Cleavages are sharp and differences 
emphasized. The condition oftentimes has been deplored, 
and remedies are being sought. And we, my friends, just 
because of our position, just because we are liberal think- 
ers, have a duty to perform and a function to fulfil in 
helping to promote a larger and more generous unity of 
Christendom. We, who care so little for the dogmas of 
theology, by laying ever greater emphasis upon the deep 
realities of religion, will inevitably help to bring about 
that unity of purpose and of power which are so much 
needed in the religious world to-day. To destroy the 
superficial, to disavow the unessential, that is not much; 
but to show the instinctiveness of worship, the inevitable 
nature both of trust and aspiration,—this seems to me of 
real and great account. For these, the deep realities of 
faith, are the things that evermore abide, and regarding 
which there is a minimum of difference. 

In one of the older towns of Germany, so I have been 
told, they undertook long years ago to build a large and 
ambitious church which should take the place of a small 
and primitive chapel. But the people, in their wish that 
religious services might not be discontinued, did not tear 
the ancient structure down. ‘They began to erect outside 
of it the giant walls and soaring arches of the larger church. 
The time came, however, when a period of war broke in 
upon the process of construction. Long years of strife 
went by, and the work thus interrupted never was begun 
again. There the buildings stand, therefore,—the little 
church within, where worship still is held and prayers 
and praises never yet have ceased, while without, the 
unfinished aisles and arches of the larger structure crumble 
into slow decay. And what is that but a true and graphic 
picture of the secret and abiding shrine at the heart of all 
religion, behind the walls of crumbling and defective 
creeds and insufficient definitions? It is the spiritual at 
the heart of all things,—the elements of hope, of trust, of 
aspiration, that endure unshaken and are evermore im- 
portant. 

It was more than eighty years ago that two English 
poets stood together in the shadowed richness of the 
Cathedral of Pisa. As an organ was playing, and the 
soft, full notes were floating through an atmosphere made 
mystical and sweet by the incense that ascended from the 
altar, Leigh Hunt suggested to Shelley ‘‘that a truly 
divine religion might yet be established if charity were 
really made the principle of it.” And Shelley gave a 
deep assent. 

To that poetic and prophetic wish, which never was so 
near fulfilment as to-day, we may add the music of a 
gentle prayer which was breathed at a later day by a 
brother poet of our own New England. Whittier clearly 
saw the unifying power of a real religion of the spirit. 
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May we of this convention contribute something which 
shall make his prayer the practice of the Christian world. | 


“Forgive, O Lord, our severing ways, 

The separate altars that we raise, 

The varying tongues that speak thy praise! 
‘‘Suffice.it now. ~ In time to_be 

Shall one great temple rise to Thee, 

Thy church one broad humanity. 


“White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime, 
Its day shall be all holy time. 


“The hymns, long sought, shall then be heard, 
The music of the World’s accord, 
Confessing Christ, the inward ward! 


“That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One faith, one love, one hope restore, 
The seamless garb that Jesus wore.” 


The Freedom of Churches in the United States as re- - 


gards Property-holding and Self-government. 


BY PRESIDENT C. W. ELIOT. 


The first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, an amendment proposed by the first Congress in 


1789-1790, provides that Congress shall make no law re- | 


specting the establishment of a religion or—a very different 
thing—prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and among 
the powers which the Constitution itself specifically gave 
to the national government, there is no power to acquire, 
maintain, or regulate churches or other religious organi- 


what States shall not do, there is no reference whatever to 


churches or the holding of church property, so that the © 


several States are left free to determine how church prop- 
erty shall be held, protected, and transferred. The 
several States have therefore determined how church 
property is to be held, chiefly by enacting statutes, which 
have been revised from time to time, as occasion arose, to 
meet new needs or new conditions. Although several of 
the original provinces had, at some stage of their history, 
before the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, maintained established churches,—as, for instance, 
the Congregational Church in Massachusetts and the 
Church of England in Virginia,—not a single State has ever 
maintained a religious establishment, while all the States 
have provided by statute for the holding of real and per- 
sonal property for religious uses by corporations, trustees, 
and various voluntary associations. 

The American States have had no direct experience of 
the possible evils of permanent foundation or endowments, 


and therefore have felt no serious distrust of them. Since 


the Constitution of the United States was adopted, none 


of the States has had experience of a dominant and op- . 


pressive church. No State has had occasion to take any 
action at all resembling that of the English government, 
when, for political reasons, it took away the property of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England and bestowed it 
on a new creation of its own—the Anglican Church. In 
short, all the conditions have been favorable to the legal 
establishment of a large freedom for churches. 

One of the leading considerations determining the 
policy of the several States toward religion has been the 


existence within every State of a great variety of religious — 


denominations, all of which were voluntary associations, 


but which differed among themselves as to the particular 


manner in which they wished severally to hold their prop- 
erties. Accordingly, we often find separate statutes con- 
cerning the property of the separate denominations, such 
as the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Roman Catholic 


In Section 10 of the Constitution, which declares © 
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and Greek Churches, the Protestant Episcopal ;Church, 

_ the Quakers, the Presbyterians, the Dutch Reformed, 
} Iwutheran, and Baptist Churches, and the independent 

local churches which are not affiliated with any similar 
4 churches elsewhere. The variety of Christian denomina- 
tions and the absence of a church of the majority have 
been real safeguards of religious liberty in the United 
States. As a rule the political influence of any one 
church is not dreaded in the United States, in spite of the 
fact that there have been occasional outbursts of, no- 
popery fury in some of the Protestant populations. ‘These 
- infrequent outbursts have been quite as much racial as 
__ feligious, and have quickly been recognized as temporary 
fumed unreasonable panics. cj ig eieeieS ah eas eA 
The States have all given large rights and powers to 
voluntary associations for religious purposes in great 
variety, because they have distinctly recognized that the 
_ churches as a whole contribute to the welfare and efficiency 
_ of the people, and therefore to the success and stability of 
_ democratic government. They have believed that the 

_ primary sources of the ilis and wrongs which society has 
long endured, and still endures, are ignorance and lack of 
opportunities, and means to acquire salutary knowledge; 
_ and they have regarded churches and schools as the best 

constructive agencies for deliverance from these long- 
endured evils. 
ta The States, with unimportant exceptions, have also 
fostered churches of all kinds by exempting their property 
from taxation, just as they have exempted educational 
_ and charitable foundations from taxation on the ground 
' that such institutions are rendering a public service by 
means of endowments derived from benevolent private 
persons. Declining to own and maintain churches itself, 
_ the State has given all possible assistance to every group 
| of people that will voluntarily undertake to build and 
maintain a church. 
}¢/An element in the great problem of a free church in a 
free State, which complicates the religious situation in 
European countries, is wholly lacking in the United 
States. There are no ecclesiastical edifices here which could 
possibly be considered monuments to be owned and main- 
tained by the nation or by a State. The public monu- 
ments owned and maintained by the national, State, or 
municipal governments in the United States are capitols, 
court-houses, universities, school-houses, custom-houses, 
and city halls, but never churches. The cathedrals and 
' other monumental churches of Europe have no parallel 
in the United States. And if, in the future, such struct- 
ures shall be built here, they will be clearly the property of 
| religious corporations which have been created, protected, 
and fostered under State statutes. 
Lglhe desire of the State to promote religious associa- 
tions for religious purposes appears strongly in the Stat- 
utes of the State of Maine (5th revision, 1903, chapter xvi., 
Sections 1 and 2), which provide that any persons of lawful 
age may, by applying to a justice of the peace and getting 
a warrant for a meeting, meet and choose a clerk and 
other needful parish officers, and shall thereupon be a 
corporation, bear the name which they assume, and have 
all the powers of parishes and religious societies. The 
extraordinary freedom to form societies for religious pur- 
poses and the distinction between a church and a relig- 
ious society are brought out clearly and authoritatively 
in the case of Silsbee v. Barlow et al. (1860) by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts as follows :— 

“A church is understood, among those whose polity is 
congregational or independent, to be a body of persons 
associated together for the purpose of maintaining Chris- 
tian worship and ordinances. A religious society is a 
body of persons associated together for the purpose of 
maintaining religious worship only, omitting the sacra- 
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ments. A church and society are often united in main- 
taining worship; and in such cases the society commonly 
owns the property, and makes the pecuniary contract with 
the minister. But in many instances societies exist with- 
out a church and churches without a society. Churches 
are not corporate bodies, and commonly have no occasion 
for the,exercise of corporate power. By our statutes 
their officers have sufficient corporate powers to enable 
them to hold any property that may be given to their 
church. Originally all our religious societies were corpo- 
rate bodies. ‘he towns at first exercised parochial pow- 
ers, most of the people of this State being of one denomi- 
nation. But, as varieties of opinion sprung up, it became 
necessary to separate the parochial from the municipal 
business, and the parishes formed separate organizations. 
Other religious societies were incorporated by special 
acts; but many congregations remained unincorporated. 
Some persons had conscientious scruples against corpo- 
rations, and others preferred to manage their religious 
affairs in a different way. ‘The statute of 1811, chapter 
vi., Section 3, was enacted for the benefit of such persons. 
It enabled unincorporated religious societies to take and 
hold property, manage, use, and employ the same, and 
choose trustees, agents, and officers thereof, and consti- 
tuted them corporations so far as might be necessary.” 

A corporation organized for religious purposes may 
hold as much real and personal estate in addition to its 
meeting-house as may be necessary for its objects, and 
no more;it may vote to alter and enlarge, repair, rebuild, 
or remove its house, or to build a new one. Pews in 
churches are personal estate. (Massachusetts Revised 
Laws, 1902, chapter xxxvi., Sections 25, 27, and 38). 

Many States have been careful to provide a statute - 
under which an unincorporated religious society may 
become a corporation, and may hold as much real and 
personal estate as may be necessary to its objects. Such 
statutes recognize the fact that the beginning of a relig- 
ious society may be extremely modest, the society con- 
taining but few persons and having little or no property, 
and yet may, in a few years, become strong in numbers 
and in the public spirit of its members, and then may wish 
to hold in a safe and permanent way real and personal 
property to considerable amounts. A religious organi- 
zation may maintain regular worship, and exercise other 
appropriate powers without being a corporation; but, if it 
wishes at any time to become a corporation, it can do so. 
Incorporated or unincorporated religious societies may 
appoint trustees to hold and manage trust funds for their 
benefit. Care has been taken to provide that a religious 
society, whether incorporated or unincorporated, may 
take and hold any estate which may be given by will for 
the purposes of the society; and some States are careful 
to provide that, if such a bequest should exceed in amount 
the existing limitation in the amount of property said 
society is authorized to hold, it shall be lawful for the 
society to take and hold such an estate, obtaining from 
the legislature, within one year, authority to take and 
hold real and personal estate to an amount large enough 
to include the property which has been given to the 
society by will. 

The composition of the corporation which may hold real 
and personal property for religious uses has been the 
subject of numerous statutes. The members of the church 
proper—that is, the communicants in any church—are not 
usually incorporated; but the corporation is a body com- 
posed of the members of the congregation, or of certain 
officers or trustees, chosen or appointed in accordance 
with the discipline and customs in each religious denomi- 
nation. 

It is common for statutes to provide that no corpo- 
ration organized for religious purposes shall at any time 
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- possess an amount of property, excepting church buildings, 
parsonages, school-houses, asylums, and cemeteries, the 
income from which shall exceed a stipulated amount. In 
such statutes we find a survival of the ancient English 
dread of unlimited permanent holdings by religious bodies. 
It has been easy, however, to get such limits extended by 
new acts of the legislature. 

It is clear that all through the legislation concerning 
church property in the several States of the Union the 
holders of such property are not regarded as pro- 
prietors in the common sense, but as trustees. They are 
not even partly proprietors and partly trustees. Under 
the statutory provisions, however, the freedom of churches 
to acquire and hold property for religious uses is almost as 
great as the freedom of a person to acquire and hold 
property for his own uses, except that there is ordinarily 
some statutory limit to the amount of real and personal 


property which a church organization can hold in addition . 


to the meeting-house. 

Occasionally a survival of European precautions against 
the abuse of power by the priests of a dominant church 
appears in an American statute. Thus, in the Revised 
Laws of Louisiana, published in 1897, we read (page 140), 
“No church corporation or minister of the gospel for 
himself or the benefit of a church corporation shall be 
allowed to accept a bequest made im articulo mort.’ 

The variety of uses which are accepted as religious uses 
deserves notice. Thus homes for the aged and the poor, 
mission houses, school-houses, medical dispensaries, resi- 
dences for ministers, teachers, or employees, cenieteries or 
lots in cemeteries and buildings in cemeteries, are all con- 
sidered religious uses by the Statutes of New York State 
(chapter xlii. of the General Laws of New York, Sections 5a, 
5, and 7); and such provisions are not at all exceptional. 

The alienation of the property of religious societies is 
generally regulated by ‘statute, the general purpose of 
such statutes being to prevent the conversion to any 


private use of property, real or personal, which has once © 


been devoted to religious uses. For example, the Statutes 
of New York State (chapter xlii. of the General Laws, Sec- 
tion 15) provide that, when an ecclesiastical governing 
body, like a diocesan convention or an annual conference, 
having jurisdiction over several churches, has been in- 
corporated, the incorporated governing body may decide 
that any church under its control has become extinct if 
for two preceding years it has held no religious services 
according to the custom of the church, or has had less 
than thirteen resident attending members paying annual 
pew rents or making annual contributions to its support, 
and that the governing body may then ‘‘take possession of 
the temporalities belonging to such extinct organization, 
and sell or dispose of the same and apply the proceeds to 
the purposes to which the property of such governing re- 
ligious body is devoted; but it shall not divert such 
property to any other object.” Section 19a of the same 
chapter provides that the trustees of property devoted to 
religious uses, and held by them for a corporation, may 
apply to the Supreme Court for dissolution when the cor- 
poration ceases to keep up religious services, and the 
Supreme Court may, except in the city and county of 
New York, if it deem it proper to do so, decree a disso- 
lution, order a sale of the property, and direct the surplus 
over debts to be used for any religious, benevolent, and 
charitable objects or purposes suggested by the said 
trustees in their petition. 

The laws of 1905 in the State of Connecticut (chapter 
CXXXvVill.) contain an interesting provision for winding up 
the affairs of a religious society to the following effect : when 
any religious society has failed to keep up an active organi- 
zation for two years or more, any members or interested 
persons thereof, or the attorney-general, or the State’s 
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Attorney of the county, may present a petition to the 
county court, asking for a winding-up, whereupon the — 


debts of the society shall be paid; but none of the property 
shall be appropriated to private uses. These provisions are 
however, not universal. 
pilation of 1901, chapter cliii., Section 1) provides that 


the proprietors of a meeting-house which has ceased to be — 


occupied as a place of public worship for a space of two 
years may sell the same and divide the proceeds. 

Many States provide that the minister of any church, if 
a United States citizen, shall be capable of taking in suc- 
cession parsonage land granted to the minister and his 
successors, or to the use of ministers, and may prosecute 
actions touching the same. 


A New Hampshire Statute (com- 


The comprehensive purpose of the States to further 


gifts for religious uses is often illustrated by.the statutory 
provision that a legacy to a religious society is good if 


there be enough to identify the party intended, although © . 


not incorporated. 

The civil courts in the United States have done much to 
explain and interpret the relation of the State governments 
to churches and religious societies. In general, they have 
been very careful to maintain the complete separation of 
Church and State, to avoid exercising even a general 
supervision over the work of ecclesiastical tribunals or 
judicatories, to decline intervention in disputes relating 
to church discipline or in questions relating to faith and 
practice, and to confine their own action to questions 
relating to property dedicated to religious uses and to the 
legal rights of members and officers of religious organi- 
zations. ‘The courts have declared, for example, that the 
state legal tribunals have no jurisdiction over a church 
(that is, the communicants) or its members; that the 
communicants of a church have no greater rights as cor- 
porators than any other members of the congregation 
who attend divine worship; and that the ecclesiastical 
judicatories cannot interfere with the property relations 
of a religious society or congregation, and cannot remove a 
minister without the consent of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the corporation, if the religious society is incorpo- 
rated. On the other hand, the courts have held that, if 
a minister be suspended or deposed for an ecclesiastical 
offence, his right to his salary and emoluments is gone, 
and that the decision of the ecclesiastical court is final 
as to what constitutes an offence against the discipline 
of the church. The independent churches, of course, 
have no concern with any superior ecclesiastical au- 
thorities; but for the rest it is important: to observe 
that neither the doctrines nor the practices of the civil 


courts affect the discipline and canons of any highly © 


organized church like the Roman Catholic, the Protestant 
Episcopal, or the Methodist Episcopal, so far as ecclesi- 
astical matters are concerned. ‘The courts have thus 
maintained the boundary between Church and State, 
leaving each active and effective in its sphere. It has 
been their view that ‘‘the free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship without discrimina- 
tion,’ as provided by the Constitution of the United 
States, cannot be maintained if the civil courts trench 
upon the domain of the church, construe its canons, 
and supervise its trials. The courts have universally de- 
clared that they will interfere with churches and religious 
associations only when rights of property or civil rights 
are involved, being in accord in this respect with the 
best English authorities, who have declared that ‘There 
is no authority in the courts . . . to take cognizance of the 
rules of a voluntary society, entered into merely for the 
regulation of its own affairs, save only so far as it may be 
nécessary for the due disposal or administration of prop- 
erty,” or again, ‘‘A court of law will not interfere with the 
rules of a voluntary association unless it is necessary to do 
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‘so to protect some civil right or interest which is said to be 
infringed by their operation.’’ (Forbes v. Eden Cases, in 
the House of Lords, 3d Series, vol. v., 36, 1867). 

The courts have insisted, however, that religious and 
secular purposes must not be mixed or combined. If a 
_ religious society, based on the acceptance of a given creed 
} also a system of treating diseases by persons trained in the 
| doctrines of the religious society, a sharp distinction has 
| been made by the courts between the religious objects of 
_ such a society and its secular objects, and the society has 
' been left free in regard to the one, but not free with 
| regard to the other. In regard to its system of treating 
_ disease, it has been required to conform to the law regu- 
| lating the practice of medicine. 
| ‘the legal tribunals have interpreted and enforced the 
z statutory provisions that property once devoted to re- 
 ligious uses cannot be alienated and converted to any 
_ private uses whatever. An interesting case of this sort 
concerning the new South Meeting-house in Boston was 
the occasion of a clear and forcible decision on this subject 
_ by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts (13 Allen, 497). 
_ Suit was brought by a majority of the members of this 
corporation, the petition setting forth that the corpo- 
ration owned certain land, with a meeting-house thereon, 
in Boston; that it had become much interested in num- 
bers, and owed a large sum of money which it had no 
present means of paying; and that its annual expenses 
- exceeded itsrevenues. ‘The petition further set forth that 
a meeting of the proprietors had voted to apply to the 
courts for the dissolution of the corporation and the 


and distribute the net proceeds among the members of the 
corporation. ‘The land on which the meeting-house stood 
had been granted by the town of Boston, for the erection 
thereon ‘‘of an edifice for a meeting-house, for the public 
' worship of God.” The meeting-house had been built by 
_ private contributions. The court held that it had no 
power, by statute or otherwise, to authorize sale of the 
| property of this corporation, and the distribution of the 
_ avails thereof among its members, and also that, if the 
court had such power, it would not be reasonable to 
exercise it. The opinion of the court declares that ‘‘there 
is no ground for supposing that the trust was created for 
| the private pecuniary advantage or gain of the individual 
lr. members of the society. The object to be accomplished 
and perpetuated was a much higher one. It was to es- 
tablish a permanent society for the public worship of God 
with all the incidents, rights and privileges which, 
| according to the usage and practice in this Commonwealth 
at that period of time, have pertained to such bodies... . 
We look in vain for any provision which authorizes, even 
by implication, an alienation of the property by the act of 
the majority for purposes foreign to those for which it was 
held by the corporation, with a view to its appropriation 
for purposes of private gain, or a distribution of it into 
shares by which the owners of pews are made stock- 
holders, entitled to the whole beneficial use of the property 
discharged of all trusts.” And again, es he power of the 
proprietors acting by a majority, in this as in all other 
corporations, is limited to matters properly embraced 
_ within the purposesfor which the corporation was created.” 
And finally, ‘‘We are unanimous in the opinion, for the 
reasons we have stated, that, if we had the power, 
it would be most unreasonable for us, on the facts dis- 
closed at the hearing, at the request of a majority of the 
members, and against the protest of a minority, to sanction 
the destruction of trusts reposed in the corporation which 
is the subject of this proceeding, and pervert the property 
from the uses to which it was dedicated by the pious 
founders of the parish.” 
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Under this American legislative and judicial method 
of maintaining and fostering free churches in free States, 
churches, States, and citizens are alike contented. All 
kinds of Christians, together with Jews, Confucians, and 
Buddhists, enjoy a perfect religious liberty, all kinds of 
ecclesiastical organizations find their property rights 
secure and their internal discipline in no way interfered 
with, while the States are exempt from the intense re- 
ligious strifes which European governments still have to 
dread. ‘The civil status of churches in the United States 
has no parallel, because the conditions under which it 
arose and has been developed are unparalleled. Never- 
theless, it is a good model for cautious imitation. 


The Good and Evil of Denominations. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


Church freedom culminates in Congregationalism, 
the resolution of the visible church into local units. Be- 
ing asked to appraise the gain and the loss of such a re- 
sult, I would fain justify such a polity by justifying all 
differences of polity and yet repudiate the spirit of schism. 
Denominational divisions are an accomplished fact. 
Grant that they will long continue or even be permanent, 
do they preclude a genuine Catholicity in sentiment 
and in practical co-operation? Can the spirit of denomi- 
nationalism consist with the claim of the Church Univer- 
sal? Though we may hesitate to claim a complete solu- 
tion of such a problem, we may expect some benefit from 
any attempt to define the problem. 

Church, Denomination, Sect,—this is a descending 
scale of merit, and probably no man is of s. low a prefer- 
ence as to admit that he is a sectarian. But what is 
church and what is sect? The answer is not easy unless 
we start from the principle of Catholicity and from that 
zealous practice of Catholicity which sought to gather 
and constrain all citizens within the confines of one 
ecclesiastical institution. With Father Tyrrell we may 
understand Catholicity as ‘‘the ideal of a spiritually united 
humanity centred around Christ in one divine society.” 
In 1500 England acknowledged a Roman Catholic 
Church which for all Western Europe was the embodi- 
ment of that ideal. In 1600 there was one reformed 
Church of England, no longer Catholic, since reduced to 
national limits and alienated from many features of the 
Catholic past, but retaining still a Catholic conscious- 
ness in prescribing one religious system for the entire 
nation. Since 1700 there have been denominations 
without pretence to actual Catholicity, though some- 
thing of the old sentiment survived in their hopes and 
aspirations for the allegiance of the whole community. 
Even the independent autonomous congregations which 
repudiated the idea of a national church and 
limited their membership to the covenanted saints re- 
tained so much of the Catholic social consciousness as to 
insist on moulding and controlling the life of the non- 
elect. We seem to reach the point of sect when this 
collective social consciousness wholly vanishes and a 
group sequesters and secludes itself from the general 
community without offering itself as the ideal of that 
community. Such a point may be hard to discover in 
any group of men. If there were tendencies thereto in 
the past, they have ceased. Ever since ‘the irritating, 
coercive policy of the state was definitely abandoned, a 
Catholic spirit, a Catholic social consciousness, has been 
reviving in all bodies. With the recent powerful growth 
of social solidarity in other spheres of life,"denominations 
desire more and more to conceive themselves as religious 
expressions of the whole community, as societies which 
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mirror the ideal of the whole body of man. ‘This tend- 
ency and aspiration is not due to any institutional form 
of organization. Even those of us who, with our passion 
for freedom from external authority, seem to be the ex- 
treme expression of Protestant individualism hear from 
our own midst a clamor for a better title than any in- 
herited name, for a title descriptive of our aim rather 
than our origin,—the title of the Free Catholic Church. 
The generous idealism of young men, impatient of any 
name that falls short of the catholicity of universal 
religion, is often blind to the larger and finer intentions 
of old designations, though the growth of historical sym- 
pathy and historical comprehension enables an ever- 
widening number to view the whole past with a new tem- 
per and to claim its saints and its sanctities as contributive 
to the one consecrating and dynamic spiritual life which 
bears us onward. That social unity of brotherhood in 
one spiritual family unchecked by time or place, that unity 
which the Catholic claims as his ideal, is an ideal increas- 
ingly sovereign among divided Protestants and acknowl- 
edged by them as entering into the essence and definition 
of Christianity. The idea of evolution has given a new 
validity to the Catholic insistence on tradition, if only 
tradition is seen and held as something elastic and ca- 
pable of permutation,—an evolution through us rather 
than simply an inheritance brought unchanged to us, an 
evolution with vistas into a’ spiritual future, richer, freer, 
larger than past or present. With this new temper and 
tendency, how shall we judge the great diversification 
which our Protestant world exhibits? Do these divisions 
of organization divert us from one destiny, one ideal, 
one duty? Are they symptoms of malady or of health? 
Are they disintegration or wholesome differentiations 
of one expanding vitality? 

Let us not ignore the bitterness and animosity attend- 
ing the birth of these divisions. There was enmity and 
strife so long as society aimed at coercive uniformity 
either through state law or social misprision. But, now 
that the diversities are accepted, reflection shows that 
the breach of harmony was overestimated. Men fancied 
that it was theological separation, and some men have 
come to say, as a thing solemnly indisputable, that theol- 
ogy is always divisive. But it is plain on the other hand 
that neither the piety characteristic of Protestantism nor 
its doctrinal expression were the things at stake save in 
very recent instances. ‘The dividing issues were matters 
of practical social adaptation rather than matters of 
central faith. Mere diversity of action and expression 
and forms of concerted life can consist with unity of 
collective movement. ‘To insist on complete uniformity 
is to reduce life to mechanism. Even the Catholic unity 
of the Middle Ages contained within itself national dif- 
ferences, diverse local usages, varieties of religious orders 
unlike in organization and distinguishable in methods. 
These were variations which did not mean a disintegra- 
tion of the organic unity. The soul was one—it was 
Catholic religion. ‘The diversification was healthful and 
demanded by life itself rather than by reflective theory 
or by a dissident spirit. It was necessitated by natural 
and inevitable differences of race, culture, esthetic 
capacity, practical instincts. It gave a richer and more 
complex adaptability of the one religion to a life which 
in other than religious relations became complex. ‘The 
variations did not mean schism or severance of spiritual 
unity. Now,.save for the lack of obedience to one central 
administrative authority, most of the divisions of Prot- 
estantism are exactly like this diversification within the 
older mother church. ‘They fostered the same conception 
of the religious relationship of man and God. ‘They were 
not severances in the spiritual principle of Protestant- 
ism. They were variations of the bodily expression 
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rather than of the animating soul. 


due to doctrinal anarchy, the dissolving of the one faith 
into capricious individual beliefs. 
the main parties were already forming,—Episcopal, 


Presbyterian, Brownist,—but all were Calvinists in theol- - 


ogy. All agreed as to the relations existing between 
God and man, as to the theory of human redemption, as 
to the meaning of faith. 


fruit of searching reflection. It was a somewhat artificial 
theological difference, a bit of strategy of ecclesiastical 
leaders of a party political rather than doctrinal. It was 


a strategic relaxation of Calvinism before a party zealous | 


for Genevan standards of polity. What do the Armin- 
ians hold? asked a puzzled layman. ‘‘They hold,” said 
Dr. Morley of Oxford, ‘‘all the best bishoprics and dean- 
eries of England.’ Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
parted from one another, though they had complete una- 
nimity in their Calvinist theology and their methods of 
effecting religious experience. 
Arminian views were dominant, came the great Methodist 
divergence from the State Church. This was in no de- 
gree a theological separation. 
itself divided into numerous branches, there was not a 
shadow of theological dissension. These great differen- 
tiations were due to divergent choices in the matter of the 
organization and discipline of the religious community. 
These choices were matters of serious conviction that 
appealed to Scripture as authority; but when we ask why 
the plastic and neutral language of Scripture was so 


sharply interpreted and with such stress of party spirit, 


we find that the convictions did not spring from men’s 
religious experiences. They corresponded to political 
and social tendencies in those generations of English 
life. The existing political divisions, the divergent ideals 
of social organization, manifested themselves in the 
religious sphere, insisting that the communal life of the 
Church should correspond to what were viewed as the 
necessary laws of any communal life. Religion has too 
long borne the reproach of these old passions and ani- 
mosities. Let us consign them where they belong—an 
odium politicum, originating in other instincts than those 
of piety. We will not justify the stress and strain, and yet 
we may accept these varying institutional forms as proper 
to the conditions of human nature. Just as unity in the 


fundamentals of religion did not prevent their appear- — 


ance, so a substantial doctrinal agreement cannot prevent 
their persistence. They correspond to persistent dif- 
ferences in the sphere of practical social co-operation, dif- 
ferences which are not necessarily evil. Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania will probably differ permanently in 
their methods of political action, while they are har- 
moniously one in the Americanism of the Union of States. 
So Christian unity may be expressed through a diversity 
of governments and administrations. 

Let us not forget, moreover, certain positive com- 
pensations. In the formal unity which preceded the 
denominations, activity and responsibility was con- 
centrated in a few hands. The mass of men were passive 
and inert. Divisions in the formal unity brought more 
persons and persons of all social classes into directive 
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The facts refute those — 
critics of Protestantism who point to these divisions as - 


In Elizabeth’s time 


It is true that in the seventeenth | 
century the Episcopal party became, for the most part, ° 
Arminian; but this theological difference was not the — 


At a later time, when — 


When the Methodist body 


activity and responsibility in the conduct of religious so- — 


cieties. This tendency has its theoretical culmination in 
Congregationalism where the minister’s activity, whatever 
it be, is viewed as delegated to him by the congregation. 
The result of this tendency has been the liberation of 
hitherto dominant energy. The process resembles the 
beneficent transition from autocracy or oligarchy to 
democratic society, the transition from a multitude 
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_ passive to a multitude active. Some so-called sects 
_ have arisen solely through the pressure of the unfranchised 
plebs to obtain a share in religious citizenship and mis- 
sionary action. This is strikmgly the case in the history 
of Methodism where the purpose of division has been 
simply to secure freedom of action for classes and in- 
dividuals in the employment of aims and methods com- 
mon to all Methodism. Every secession, too, ends in con- 
cession by the older group. The net result is a wider 
distribution of activity and the employment of multi- 
plied energy. The history of Methodism is a complete 
 disproof of the common saying that Protestantism is 
¥ weakened by its divisions. 
| The apologist for denominations will discover other 
i) facts that engage his sympathy. He will note cases 
y where the formative impulse, so far from being that of a 
) dissident individualistic spirit, was simply and solely a 
# social impulse which could not otherwise assert itself. 
| In our large cities we see the establishment of separate 
} Catholic parishes for immigrant Poles, Portuguese, French, 
} or Germans. No one presumes to call this a schismatic 
tendency. Just so in American Protestantism. Racial 
+ and economic diversities enforced new formations simply 
_ to enable new classes to obtain a social union in religion 
» which could not be immediately enjoyed in churches of 
_ the older order. We may instance the United Brethren 
) and Albright’s Evangelical Association. They are 
/ counted as denominations. In reality they are only 
| Methodism in a population restricted to the use of Ger- 
» man. If Asbury’s followers had provided German 
preachers, these separate bodies would hardly have come 
into existence and their separate existence need not long 
continue. Economic and social conditions have operated 
in a similar way. Nowhere is there such need of associa- 
tion as in the less privileged members of society. Among 
them new bodies have arisen in order to secure a richer and 
' more intense moral fellowship without the disturbing 
differences of economic and social station. Needs have 
_ thus found relief which would otherwise have been sup- 
» pressed, and the wholesome consequence for America 
is a diminution of that social tension which in some 
European communities tends to alienate whole social 
‘classes from the Church. We will deplore not the emer- 
gence of such new groups, but only the cause of them; 
and we may believe that these efforts of democratic life 
| to find new channels will make the older churches unwilling 
_ to acknowledge themselves as unadapted to democracy. 
My argument is that all the leading varieties of Protes- 
tantism had practical necessitations and did not spring 
from any disloyalty to the religiosity which was distinctive 
| of Protestantism. Itis probably apparent to most people, 
| however, that division can and does degenerate into 
needless and ruinous competition. When the moral and 
religious needs of a community are not served but hindered 
__ by division, then indeed denominations are the weakness 
' of Protestant religion. I will not dilate upon these evils. 
They are summed up in the trenchant words of President 
| Benjamin Andrews: ‘‘In cities numerous powerful con- 
- gregations huddle together where one of them could do 
as much good as all do now. Every mission field in a 
wealthy neighborhood is fought for by a half-score of 
denominations, while the dives and slums are neglected 
about in proportion to their need. In each country town 
two, four, six, sometimeseight or ten apologies for churches 
try to live where one strong one would suffice, where, 
moreover, such a strong church could easily be built 
up by combination’of effort, and where, being erected, it 
would have ten times the saving power which all the 
weaklings at present exert.” 
_ This quotation may suffice, for it suggests the economic 
impossibility of continuing such a system. Economic 
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considerations alone will force on the attention of all 
Christian people the folly and the ruin of such com- 
petitions. But economic considerations cannot furnish 
the spirit and disposition, which will successfully heal these 
evils. If there is to be a new policy of concerted, friendly, 
federated action, a new temper and a new conviction 
must be generated for it. The spiritual conditions for 
new methods seem to be surely and swiftly arriving. 
Denominations, I have affirmed, are ultimately due 
to temperamental differences in the organization and 
administration of societies. Practical instincts initiated 


them: later they are differentiated more subtly in de- 


tail. But why unfriendly, intolerant, insistent on 
exclusive dominion? Why led to invade the sphere of 
others? The main justification for this was the illusion 
of Scriptural necessitation. This made divergent practi- 
cal tendencies to become dogmas. Revelation made 
the polity and practice a mandate for the conscience of 
believers. That a church should be so and so conducted, 
and not otherwise, was the will of God. ‘This was the 
claim, and only this argument could justify an intoler- 
ance and warfare ruinous to the peace of the Church of 
God. ‘To-day the justification is forever gone. The old 
argument for denominational polity is permanently 
impossible. Once there were fashions in exegesis. Now 
there are no fashions but the permanent achievement of 
an historical scientific comprehension of the Bible, and 
the achievement initiates sweeping changes. The au- 
thority of Christ cannot be claimed for the outer form of 
any instituted church. Denominations are obliged to 
renounce the dogmatic claim for themselves. They 
must advocate their methods of organizing and admin- 
istering the religious society on grounds of reason and 
expediency. One may still prefer episcopal superin- 
tendency or synodal control or congregational autonomy, 
but reason and expediency will not allow a preference to 
weaken the religious life of a whole neighborhood. 

Everywhere we sce the extension of a critical spirit, the 
decay of the dogma concerning polity, the cessation of the 
argument from revelation, an indifference to the old 
contentions. We need not ask that the gains of the old 
historical development be surrendered. Humanity hav- 
ing repudiated a uniformity of organization, the congenial 
diversity may be retained. But the new spirit asks that 
they be retained in some new condition of friendly and 
concerted action as diversities of relative value subor- 
dinate to that inclusive fellowship of the whole religious 
community which now after long suppression labors to 
assert itself. Friendly co-operation is all the more pos- 
sible since the diverse polities working themselves out as 
great historic experimentations have come nearer to one 
another in their actual practice. In the free American 
life the more centralized polities tend to a fuller recogni- 
tion of congregational home rule, and on the other 
hand autonomous congregations have actually developed 
agencies of collective enterprise and some form of super- 
intendency. 

Many will admit all that is thus said about the bodily 
forms of church life and yet doubt the possibility of a full 
and genuine co-operation. For, though theological cleav- 
age did not produce denominations, they have, in fact, 
been differentiated in doctrine. They were Calvinist, 
Arminian, Lutheran, and the churches represented in 
this Conference owe their separate organization dis- 
tinctly to a theological division. This is indeed a fact, 
but it is a past fact. That change of attitude toward 
the Bible which involves a reduction in the rival claims 
of denominations is only one aspect of a vaster and mo- 
mentous change. Our churches here assembled have 
an explicit and defined liberalism, but there is a less ex- 
plicit and more hesitating liberalism in all the other 
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churches. In each and every denomination there are 
multitudes of individuals holding the views of modern 
liberalism, and this wide-spread reconstruction rests 
on necessities of thought so deep that the results must 
appear in every quarter. The reconstruction follows 
whenever the methods of modern intelligence are ap- 
plied to the subject of religion, whether the thinker be 
Protestant or Romanist. For the first time in history 
theology is becoming a science. For the first time in 
history it is pursued with the methods of scientific in- 
quiry and with the temper of the scientific spirit. Here 
is a great unifying force which never before has oper- 
ated. Science is interdenominational, international, uni- 
versally human, catholic. So far as the data of theol- 
ogy are historical facts they are now to be ascertained, 
stated, valued, according to standards of historical 
judgment everywhere accepted. It is possible, it is 
necessary for all Protestants and all Catholics to hold 
the same views as to the origins of Christianity and the 
development of its dogmas and institutions. If they will 
not, they must pay the price: they must forfeit the re- 
spect of the modern world, for the modern world is a 
world of science. All men everywhere can interpret the 
inner life and purpose of the Christian movement by an 
historical study which penetrates beneath the formulas 
of councils and the decrees of prelates and the construc- 
tions of old divines. All men everywhere with the same 
historical and psychological method can define and 
determine the actual religious experiences of men, of 
Augustine, of Bernard, of Francis, of Luther, of Fox, of 
Channing. They can by one and the same accepted 
method unfold all the thought implicated in these un- 
deniable and real experiences. They can develop thus 
together out of the same facts of life, by the same method 
of analysis, the propositions, the doctrine, implicit in 
the Christian religious life. There is growing up an or- 
ganism of such knowledge and comprehension which is 
the guidance and control of all individual beliefs. “Those 
who labor in schools of theology know that the old ecclesi- 
astical lines have been submerged by this arriving and 
expected consensus of scientific theology. The ministers 
of all churches will soon discover that their interpretations 
of religion have been shaped in the same school. Our 
colleges and universities begin to engage the laity in this 
theological science, for it is an inquiry no longer hampered 
by denominational interests. Men of every church 
affiliation share amiably in the discussions of the Hzbbert 
Journal or the American Journal of Theology, not as al- 
ready adhering to the same conclusions, yet possessed 
by one spirit and pursuing one goal. The consequences 
of this overwhelming change have not yet fully exhibited 
themselves, but it is already evident that this new atti- 
tude and bearing of the Christian consciousness is dis- 
possessing the spirit of the partisan zealot and is usher- 
ing in the spirit of Catholic unity. To this new organism 
of religious inquiry we, above all men, plight our troth; 
for its doctrines can never become dogma. ‘The freedom 
from intellectual prescription which we have made a 
principle of our institutional life will be the very prin- 
ciple of the theology of the impending day of the church 
general. Shall we not predict, then, the victory of that 
conception of all our religious associations which we mean 
when we'speak of the Catholic Church? ‘To be a reality 
the Catholic Church does need to become an objectified, 
materialized uniformity. Being a spiritual power, it 
has its reality in use and purpose, as a power sovereign 
over the;aims and endeavors, the affections and the hearts 
of "men, 
procedure and form, will acknowledge itself as the local 
expression of{one divinefsociety*uniting all men in the 
life which is redemption from all selfish and sensual aims 
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and an engagement to that supreme and supersensua)i 
realm which we name the kingdom of God. We may 
not know how speedily or by what paths we shall meet 
in that promised land, but to descry its fair alluring: 
prospect from any peak of vision wakens now the heart-t 
beat of that holy feilowship and comradeship in spiritual 
quest which is the deepest and most enduring yearning’) 
in the spirit of man. | 


Faith as affected by Freedom. 


BY GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


Among the religious people of this country faith inl 
its profoundest meaning stands for the life of the soul 
in God as God is presented to men in Jesus Christ. The 
universe is conceived as made up, in its final account,} 
of souls. ‘There is the infinite soul, there are the soulsl 
of men, there is the great historic soul of Jesus, servin 
as a mirror both of the divine and the human. The 
essence of Christian faith is righteous living, or the ideak 
of it, the pursuit and hope of it, in relation to all human 
souls, in relation to the eternal soul, and by his grace 
Our American Christianity is so far apostolic Christianity ; 
it is the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. Our 
American Christianity is so far Augustinian and Lutheran 3 
it begins with a great experience, the contents of the 
soul precede intellectual inquiry, a world of vision and) 
love is the precious primary possession. ‘This life ini} 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ, our Father’s God,! 
the God who made the universe and all things therein,’ 
is our one fundamental and essential interest. With the 
German mystic we say we live in God, like the bird inp 
the air, like the fish in the deep. 

Our interest in faith as a body of ideas springs fron 
our interest in faith as the life of the soul in God. Our 
great theologians have been men of profound religiouss 
experience, and because of the depth and urgency off 
their spiritual life they have sought a philosophy of re-4 
ligion. The deepest thing in Edwards—that which isij 
great enough to remain part of the sacred tradition of! 
mankind—is his rapture in God and his stern self-dis- 
cipline in the interest of this rapt existence.’ The sources 
of the nobler part of his teaching are in his Christian heart, 
In regard to the whole circle of his ideas, interest to-dayy 
is won for them by the greatness of Edwards’ soul. Hisi 
successors, direct and indirect, Edwards the younger, : 
Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, Taylor, Bushnell, Park, 
Channing, and Theodore Parker, all began with religiony 
as life, and in the service of this life each built up they 
faith as a body of ideas. When the gifted child looks out 
with eyes of wonder upon the earth and the sky, he takes 
in at once, in his rapt vision, the whole mystery of the: 
outward world, and, when the scientist and the philosopher’ 
arrive, they arrive in the interest of that primary vision, ! 
When the soul awakes to the beauty of the Lord our} 


J 


I 
God, it includes in its life eternal realities, and, when the) 
theologian comes, he does but translate into ideas some} 
of the meanings of this original and ineffable experience} 
of the heart. 

Here in America, and emphatically in New England, 
freedom is regarded as the condition essential to re- 
ligious life and thought. While somewhat limited in 
scope, freedom has been intelligently viewed and dearly} 
prized in this land*of?freedom from the earliest days. | 
The great thinkers"of New England were innovators. | 
No master was acknowledged, although the great tra-} 
dition of theology was deeply respected. Within twenty 
miles of this city Calvinism became, in the hands of 
Nathaniel Emmons, a profound and thoroughly reasoned | 
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antheism, yet no voice of authority called him to account. 
retics, like Bushnell and Channing, had complete 
reedom. Great preachers like Henry Ward Beecher 
nd Phillips Brooks gave their message under no sense 
outward restraint. In- the older communities of 
erica to-day intellectual freedom is a sure achievement. 
no longer ask about a scholar in theology, Is he or- 
dox in his views, is he a follower of the tradition of 
‘the church upon his subject? but, Is he competent, is he 
inent, is he sane, is he genuinely a person of the 
cientific spirit, and is he working in his theological 
science in the interest of a divine life in humanity which 
e shares with all the wise and brave? 
Here in America we are finding that freedom is simply 
| condition of inquiry. It is simply a fair chance to 
est the validity of ideas, to examine the worth of opinions, 
© search the foundations of belief upon all subjects. 
ft does not necessarily mean change of belief. The same 
eliefs may stand, and stand far more surely, in the mind 
f the freeman than in the mind under limitation. To-day 
the Harvard Divinity School, where freedom is perhaps 
larger and surer than in any other similar institution in 
the land, opinion is frequently more favorable to con- 
ervative views than in seminaries under decided restric- 
| ( ion. Freedom is only a condition of judgment: it is one 
of two contrasted conditions. Men must think either 
inder authority or under freedom, and from the earliest 
imes here in New England there has been a growing 
endency to trust truth to the conscience of the freeman. 
This we regard as a great discovery. Our conservatives 
ove the old ideas because of their relation to life. When, 
‘therefore, they see the liberal dealing tenderly with these 
! ideas on account of that relation, and surrendering them 
nly as they are developed into fitter servants of life, 
when these older leaders see that freedom does not nec- 
' essarily mean denial of intellectual revolution, but simply 
promising condition of intellectual work, when 
they witness the interests that were fading under com- 
ulsion flourishing and secure under freedom, their 
tural prejudices give way. ‘The eternal interests of 
he soul remain the same. ‘They are still revered, they 
te still served, but now by the freeman, and no longer 
y the bondman. Perhaps an academic example will 
how more clearly how we have verified our discovery. 
bout five and thirty years ago what is known as the 
Elective System was introduced at Harvard College. 
That system means freedom for the student in the se- 
lection of subjects. At first it was adopted under limi- 
| tations, later it became the policy of the college through 
| the entire course of study. It has since spread through 
| all departments of the University. What has been the 
) result? ‘The intellectual interests believed to be essential 
' under the system of compulsion are recognized as essen- 
| tial under freedom. Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, History, Economics, and Philosophy stand 
: fast as permanent intellectual interests. Other interests 
/ in rich abundance have been found to be essential to 
Civilized man, and these interests have been placed side 
_ by side with the old. But the original interests of aca- 
| demic life have not been displaced. Indeed, their es- 
/ sentialness for man through certain groups of students 
| and through certain vocations is better understood now 
| that compulsion is removed. Further, these subjects are 
| better studied and better taught in the new atmosphere 
| of freedom. Further still, the student has become a 
i whew factor in his own education, progress has become 
| €asier by discovering the genius of the student, by the 
earlier gathering of students of like capacities into 
| 8roups, by an ampler representation of essential human 
interests in the total body of the graduates of the college. 
Progress has been easier in the college itself. It has 
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been drawn, as a learner and servant, nearer the heart 
of the nation. It has become the flexible instrument 
of the ever-widening range of great and enduring human 
interests. Freedom has thus led to the expansion and 
transformation of the American university. Something 
like this is the result in the sphere of faith under the 
condition of freedom. 

The old fundamental interests of faith have not been 
displaced. The stars that the prisoner sees through his 
narrow and dim prison windows are the same stars that 
the freeman beholds gathered above him in the evening 
sky. Arcturus is the same, Orion is the same, the Plei- 
ades are the same. What we must note is the disad- 
vantage, whether for pleasure or for observation, of the 
prisoner. God is still in his world, God is still in the 
great souls of our race, he is still in the soul of Jesus 
Christ, he is still in our humanity. God is still in the life 
of a uniquely religious race, in the life of a supremely 
religious individual, and this monumental life recorded 
in a monumental way is still our Bible. ‘The difference 
to be noted here is the immense advantage of the free- 
man. His approach to these shining and everlasting 
realities of faith is free, and he may speak with them 
face to face as men of old spake with God. 

All these ancient interests of faith are in no way 


‘dishonored. They are indefinitely enriched by the in- 


clusion of other great religions in the field of vision, by 
the enormous extension and transformation of the 
outlook of the modern scholar in religion. These dis- 
coveries of great religions and religions not essentially 
great, but vital to multitudes of our race, have issued 
in a new sense of religion as an essential part of man’s 
nature. Religion has thus acquired independent stand- 
ing in human nature, and Christianity has thus acquired 
new significance for the scientific intellect of the world. 
We may say to-day what could not have been said in 
an earlier day, at least with the same strength of con- 
viction, that man is the interpreter of nature, that 
religion is the interpreter of man, that Christianity is 
the interpreter of religion, that God the Eternal Father 
is the interpreter of Christianity. 

We are finding under freedom in a surer way the es- 
sentialness of the substance of the old faith. The com- 
pulsion -of tradition is done away, the pressure of au- 
thority has been removed. We have here met infinite 
gain. We have substituted for an outward authority 
an inward authority. We have replaced the compulsions 
of tradition by the compulsion of reality. We have 
gone into a. great experimentation: we have found a 
body of ideas rising out of life under God in Christ. 
These ideas, coming up out of the burning centres of 
religious souls, are not open to question. They come 
with the force of the inevitable: they reveal themselves 
as essential elements in the religion of reasonable beings. 
The process is after this manner: Religion is the life of 
the soul under God. Our religion is the life of the soul 
under the Christian God. It is as real as any other part 
of our existence. Indeed, it is the supreme reality in 
that existence, the supremely significant and precious 
reality. ‘Therefore, while our beliefs may be more or 
less crude, while they must be more or less inadequate, 
while they are eternally open to progress, they are now, 
and they will be forever, beliefs about reality, beliefs 
freely formed and gained under the benign compulsions 
of truth. Of this high necessity we say with Wordsworth: 

“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.”’ 

We are finding that the new atmosphere of freedom is 
the only fitting atmosphere for the cultivation of this 
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infinite interest. What the cloudless sky is to the 
astronomer freedom is to the religious thinker and the 
religious soul. In no other atmosphere can we be sure 
that we see the objects of our search and love. 
the spring and summer days are to the life of nature 
freedom is to the life of the spirit. Only thus does the 
seed become the flower and the flower the fruit. ‘The 
higher the human interest the greater must be the de- 
mand for integrity in the treatment of it. Religion 
involves man’s life with his kind and with God, for time 
and for eternity. Man should therefore be free to live 
that life, free to think the thoughts that it inspires, 
free in his whole treatment of it. Authority does not 
necessarily mean insincerity; traditional compulsion does 
not certainly imply dishonesty; yet it is favorable to 
both; and insincerity or dishonesty in the treatment of 
any important interest is a grievous wrong, in the treat- 
ment of an interest of supreme importance it is a calamity. 
We are here more and more afraid of the influences that 
promote the holding of two sets of views, one set for 
private use and another set for public use. We are 
afraid of the external tendencies that press conformity 
upon men, because the truth may be against this con- 
formity. We have an infinite interest, and we want 


only honest men to care for it, and we cannot be sure . 


that men under compulsion are honest. We can guard 
the interests of industry, of government, of science in 
no other way. In all these great interests freedom is 
the only adequate assurance of honesty. In religion 
the same principle holds. Here the insincere soul is a 
plague, and we try to discover this villain of the re- 
ligious life by the full blaze of freedom. 

It need hardly be said that we are finding freedom 
to be the condition of progress. Freedom of research 
in religion has brought us into a new world of fact. There 
is progress clear, ample, significant, and assured. Free- 
dom in the formation of ideas in accordance with ascer- 
tained fact is another branch of progress. Freedom 
has led to deeper insight into the sources of religion in 
man, and here is still another great gain. ‘The greatest 
gain for the body of ideas to which we attach the word 
‘“faith’”’ has been in the unrestricted reading of the char- 
acter of God through the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ. 
Only within a generation has this freedom been fully 
and generally enjoyed. For more than eighteen hun- 
dred years the divine teaching of Jesus had been con- 
ditioned by writers of all degrees of worth in the Old 
Testament, and by all the apostolic utterances in the 
New Testament. Thus the soul of Jesus did not in that 
entire period get a fair chance at the human mind. Then 
men had to reckon with the great’ system of Augustine, 
consecrated by a vast service and by the practice of 
the Church for a thousand years, renewed by Iuther and 
Calvin and Edwards, and made the classic theological 
version of the gospel. This denial to the mind of Jesus 
of his rights has been an immeasurable misfortune. 
The arrest of progress has been little less than a calamity. 
The sacrifice to the fear of external authority of the 
suppressed revolt of generations of noble men and women 
against the reigning scheme, and all the precious insights 
and dreams that were cherished in secret or abandoned 
as impious by prophetic souls, overawed and robbed 
of the confidence of reason, is one of the supreme forms 
of the immolation of humanity. ‘The loss sustained 
by the Christian world through the reign of authority 
is incalculable. We revolt from constraint here as 
from the chief enemy of the human soul. We rejoice 
that at last we are able to think of human life, human 
history, and the universe in the freedom wherewith 
Christ makes free. 

Among Americans freedom is fixing attention upon 
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character. There lies the problem of the free world.; 
The treasure of the race is to be committed neither tol 
authority nor to freedom, but to character. We aret 
discovering that our one supreme evil in all departmentst 
of existence is irresponsibility. We fear the wanton; 
intellect, the thinker who is a wild individualist, who isi 
without the sense of the precious achievements of thes 
past, who is fired by ignoble ambition, who conceals: 
under high-sounding phrases scorn for the sovereigns 
interests of man, who thinks and acts with no appre #4 
ciation of his high accountability to life. We wish ours 
scholar to conduct his research under the authority of 
an enlightened conscience. We require of our states- 
man that he shall live in the consciousness of the precious-# 
ness of our political institutions, and their cost in blood | 
and tears to the American people; we ask of our phi 1 
losophers high consideration for the values and the} 
motives that are the consolation and the strength ofy 
human beings when human beings are at their best;t 
we demand of our thinkers in the science of religion] 
that they recognize religion as an independent and a) 
momentous human fact; that they recognize the sub-» 
limity of the Christian version of that fact, and that, 
while they think in perfect freedom, they think in the} 
presence of realities infinitely greater than they, upon# 
which depend the fortunes of souls, the fortunes of man-} 
kind. We wish to remind them that the intellectualy 
Cainite, the thinker who denies that he is his brother’s 
keeper, is not a genuine freeman, that the Ishmaelite ing 
learning whose chief distinction is that his hand is against; 
the hand of other scholars, is not the best fruit of free-4 
dom. Better a conscientious, conservative bringing up] 
of the rear guard than a conscienceless liberal, regardless 
of previous battles and victories of the grand army, the: 
larger part of whose courage is not discretion, but reck. } 
lessness, not homage to infinite interests, but the passion 
for personal distinction. Neither is the type of man! 
called for to-day. Americans look for the leader who¥ 
shall be equal to the breadth and nobility of American1 
freedom, whose interest in truth shall be a moral interest, 
whose integrity shall give assurance to the multitude) 
who live and feel, but who, under the stress of their) 
vocations, cannot know, who shall hold forth the hope j 
to future generations of a mightier Christianity, and who } 
shall, by intellect and yet more by character, renew i 
the divine program of Jesus Christ, ‘‘I came not to} 
destroy, but to fulfil.” 


The Separation of Church and State. 


BY HON. MARCUS P. KNOWLTON. 


Religious feeling—I might almost say the religious in- | 
stinct in human nature—is well-nigh universal. From | 
the earliest times it has been a vital force in civil govern- | 
ment. Sometimes a religious enthusiast, wearing 4 | 
crown, has attempted to control the religious opinions of 
his subjects for their eternal good. Sometimes an unser- | 
pulous ruler has played upon the religious sentiments of | 
his people for his own aggrandizement. Sometimes, as in | 
this country, a state, by giving religious freedom to the | 
individual, has laid a firm foundation for the upbuilding 
of national integrity. a 

As government in its widest scope deals with all matters 
of general concern to the body politic, it cannot ignore | 
religious interests. A state may simply allow churches | 
to hold property as corporate bodies, and to conduct wor | 
ship as they choose. It may go further and interfere to | 
regulate the use of this property or to put restrictions | 
upon it. It may establish a church, or give property to 4 | 


— om 


aa 


church, or enter into an alliance with it. It may even 
constitute itself the church, or, as the supreme ruler, 


| become the final judge of conditions in the church. 


_atnong nations a great temporal ruler, the King of kings; 
| and in the higher spiritual realm he was to be worshipped 
as the Lord of lords. 
The union of Church and State among Christians dates 
_ from the conversion of the Emperor Constantine in the 
) fourth century. At that time the ecclesiastical power 
» and the temporal power began to work together through 
} the same agents, and at the beginning of the tenth century 
| they seemed to form a perfect union. The ecclesiastical 
} power as a controlling force in civil government reached 
) its culmination before the end of the eleventh century. 
' Afterward, for four centuries, the Church seemed out- 
) wardly to be strengthening its position in this respect ; but 
| it was, in fact, through the silent working of spiritual 
| forces, shaping forms of human freedom. Protestantism 
gave new life to the Christian Church, and sent out a call 
) for religious independence. The Elizabethan era was a 
) time of great expansion in different fields,—intellectual, 
) social, and religious. The growth of Puritanism and the 
» establishment of the republic under Cromwell separated 
the State from the Established Church in England. But 
} the new conditions were only temporary, and the Resto- 
» ration gave back to the king the ecclesiastical control 
| which had been held by his predecessors. 
The emigrants to New England were representatives of 
) the new thought, and they were willing to suffer much for 
) the sake of religious freedom. As founders of churches 
- in the wilderness, they established no ecclesiastical con- 
nection with the churches of the mother-land: still less, in 
_ that relation, did they recognize dependence upon the 
‘civil government. They created a system of their own, 
under the authority of the royal charters, whereby they 
maintained governments founded on principles of civil 
liberty, and at the same time established churches for 
‘worship according to their conception of religious duty. 
In the different colonies the rules and requirements for 
participation in the making of laws and in the enjoyment 
_ of religious privileges were not the same, although in their 
leading features they had much in common. Under the 
original charter of Massachusetts Bay the political power 
was early vested in those inhabitants who were called 
freemen. An early order of the Council was in these 
words: ‘‘Henceforth no man shall be admitted to the 
freemen of this commonwealth, but such as are members 
of some of the churches within this jurisdiction.” In 
1663 an order was adopted that persons who refused to 
attend upon public worship should be incapable of voting. 
There was also a requirement that all persons should con- 
| tribute for the support of public worship, and be taxed in 
/ default of contribution. 
Our forefathers were distinctively a religious people, 
) and in general they agreed in their fundamental religious 
} opinions. The strength of their convictions and the in- 
| tensity of their feelings made them intolerant of con- 
| flicting views. They lived in an age of intolerance. The 
| institutions of England were organized to maintain and 
| perpetuate astate church. Roman Catholics and Quakers 
j 
| 


| 
i 
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residing in England, and other disturbers of the estab- 
lished order, were made the subjects of persecution. The 
colonists brought with them the spirit of the mother coun- 
1 try. Laws were passed banishing Roman Catholics and 
| Quakers from the colony of Massachusetts Bay. Baptists 
| were treated a little less severely ; but proscription of them 
| drove Roger Williams and his associates to Rhode Island, 
| where they made that colony a place of refuge for inde- 
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pendent thinkers. The strength of Puritanism in the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay made it the stronghold of 
conformity to the doctrinal standards of New England. 
In the other New England colonies conditions were similar, 
although in none of them were the qualifications of voters 
determined by a religious test. 

In Massachusetts the original requirement of taxation 
of all the people for the maintenance of the established 
churches was modified as to Quakers in 1731, as to Bap- 
tists in 1734, and as to members of the Church of England 
in 1742, by the enactment of laws which exempted from 
liability those who were conscientiously opposed to paying 
taxes for the support of the regularly established churches, 
and who were accustomed to worship with a specified one 
of these other denominations. ‘These statutes were first 
enacted for short terms of years, and were renewed from 
time to time until 1833, when general taxation for the 
support of churches in Massachusetts was abolished. 

I have referred to these features of the early history of 
New England, because the great influence of this part of 
the country upon the religious thought and the govern- 
mental policy of the Central and Western States has been 
everywhere recognized. Toa large degree similar causes 
were operative from the beginning to produce similar, al- 
though slightly different, conditions in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. : 

The framers of the Constitution of the United States 
concluded its Sixth Article with these words, ‘‘No re- 
ligious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office of public trust under the United States.”” The first 
articles of the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States begins as follows, ‘‘Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.’ It is therefore impossible for 
the nation, under our organic law, to create or recognize 
an established church or to interfere with the religious 
freedom of any citizen. 

This constitutional provision is by no means an im- 
plication that religion is not a reality or that it is unim- 
portant. It is simply the strongest possible declaration 
that this is a country of absolute freedom in religious 
thought and religious worship, so long as there is no 
violation of moral and social regulations. In the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, and in that of some of the 
other States, there is direct recognition of the importance 
of religion as the foundation on which good government 
rests. In Article II. of the Declaration of Rights in this 
constitution the thought is expressed in these words: 
‘Tt is the right as well as the duty of all men in society 
publicly, and at stated seasons, to worship the Supreme 
Being, the great Creator and Preserver of the universe. 
And no subject shall be hurt, molested, or restrained in 
his person, liberty, or estate for worshipping God in the 
manner and season most agreeable to the dictates of his 
own conscience, or for his religious profession of sentiment, 
provided he doth not disturb the public peace or obstruct 
others in their religious worship.’’ We see, therefore, that 
our constitutions, State and national, recognize religion, 
but adopt no particular form of it. When legislative 
assemblies or sessions of courts are opened with prayer, a 
Christian minister usually officiates, because this is a 
Christian nation, in the sense that most of the people 
have relations, more or less close, with some branch of the 
Christian Church. If it were conceivable that a majority 
of the people may hereafter believe that some other re- 
ligion expresses more truly the relations of man to his 
Creator than the Christian religion, there would be nothing 
in our constitution to prevent the abolition or modification 
of any religious ceremony observed by a department of 
the government in connection with the performance of 
its public duties. If the Senate of the United States 
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should invite a distinguished Jewish rabbi or Hindu sage 
to open one of its daily sessions with prayer, in place of 
its revered chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, it 
would not thereby violate any principle of our government. 

The perfect independence of all our churches and the 
independence of our civil government in its relations to 
the churches are a development of our system, which was 
hardly thought of in the early days of the colonies. It 
follows from an application of principles of liberty which 
were planted deep in the hearts of our ancestors when 
they sought the inhospitable shores of New England. 
Freedom to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences was the most fundamental and inspiring 
of the motives that gave strength and vigor and courage 
and perseverance to the Pilgrims and Puritans who laid 
the foundations of our State. Free speech, a free press, 
freedom to make laws and to choose rulers,—all these were 
included in their hope for the future, to be enjoyed to the 
full, when civilization should be developed to their ideal. 
But these were only sequences to that freedom in religion 
which was their support and consolation. 

The intolerance of the little communities, during the 
early years in New England, was without much con- 
sciousness of its purport. The proprietors had established 
their habitations as homes of religious liberty; and, in 
their confidence in the truth of their doctrines and in their 
revolt from the seeming worldliness of the Church of Eng- 
land, they forgot that others might conscientiously differ 
from them as they differed from the members of the 
Established Church. But they had planted the seed of 
true reform. Liberty of conscience was at the heart’s 
core of their movement, even if they knew it not. With 


the advancing years it gave color to their system, and ~ 


became its most striking feature. Now its dominion’in 
the homes and among the people of the United States 
is absolute. Ina free representative government it is 
necessarily inherent. The continuance of its existence in 
the future as a vitalizing principle in our republic cannot 
reasonably be questioned. It has come with the advance- 
ment of the people in education and civilization, and it is 
a natural accompanist of this advancement. ‘That its 
effect has been beneficial, and will be beneficial hereafter, 
follows logically from its relation to all that makes for 
human progress. 

A study of the practical workings of the American sys- 
tem, in comparison with that in England, will confirm our 
conclusions. ‘The relations of Church and State in Eng- 
land have been much considered by the best thinkers for 
more than a generation. Incidentally to other subjects 
they have been considered for more than three centuries. 
While disestablishment and disendowment have been 
opposed by conservatives, they have found many sup- 
porters in the Established Church as well as outside of it. 
Devout men have bewailed the paralyzing effect of State 
control upon spiritual life. Frederic Harrison likens the 
spiritual method in the Church to a mother teaching her 
children to love her, while the secular method reminds him 
of a drill sergeant teaching recruits to march. The stag- 
nation of a church in corporate union with the State is 
undeniable. While the State looks to the world for its 
standards, a true church looks to the teachings of Jesus. 
In the work of the State we see the methods of politicians, 
while religious fervor begets the methods of spiritual 
teachers. The former methods paralyze a church, while 
the latter vitalize and invigorate it. 

Many Churchmen in England utterly repudiate the ille- 
gitimate influence gained for the Church in the political 
world by enormous endowments, State monopoly, and 
artificial supremacy. They grieve over the political 
abuses connected with the traffic in livings and other 
ecclesiastical preferments. A distinguished Englishman, 
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follows: ‘‘Is not an official religion a thing vicious in 
principle? Is it not growing each day more alien to 
modern policy ? 


unscrupulous politicians and political priests? Can we 
not read its doom written in every page of our new relig- 
ious expansion? 


battle of life without it ? a 
a fresh entanglement to many a political contest, making 
all education a field of contention, turning social problems 


into sectarian struggles, needlessly filling with embar- - 


rassment the tasks of imperial government? Are not t 


statesmen growing weary of this useless burden of political 1 


difficulties ? 
humiliating dependence ? ; 
see religious life thus vulgarized by a compact which forces 


Are not Churchmen growing weary of the 


devotion into the attitude of a parasite, and turns the = 
voice of the preacher into the grating tone of a State 4 


official ?”’ 


The benumbing effect of political control upon the 4 
spiritual life of the Church is not the only ground of com- + 
plaint among Churchmen in England. Men quite different | 
from him whose words I have just quoted insist that the } 
government is unfair to the Church, in depriving it of [ 
authority in ecclesiastical matters and subjecting it to the 4 


decisions of the secular courts. They feel that the suc- 


cessors of the dignitaries of the former ecclesiastical I 
Of course non-con- { 
formists of different sects have long been contending for * 
recognition and denouncing the injustice that has deprived | 


tribunals have no judicial power. 


them of their rights. 


The evils which some Churchmen have anticipated from | 
a separation of Church and State have not been felt in / 
It has been feared that without the establish- - 


America. 
ment the poor neighborhoods would have no proper 
provision for religious worship. Experience in America 
has shown the groundlessness of this fear. Nowhere else | 
in the world has the missionary spirit been so effective as 
in America. Most zealously has provision been made for 
bringing religious teaching to small and poor towns and 
to remote parts of our country. It has been suggested 


that, without governmental regulation, rivalry among | 


sects and jealousy of one another would bring denomi- 


nations into mutual hostility. This evil has not been | 


prevalent in this country, but the tendencies have been 
more and more toward unity of effort in Christian 
work. 


Nor, on the other hand, has there been any lack of © 
independence and self-reliance when denominational ac- — 


tion has been called for. The growth of particular sects, 
from the inspiration of their own conception of religious 
truth, has sometimes been phenomenal. Under freedom 
every kind of religion, helpful to the community, may 
grow and thrive. 
Episcopal Church in this country was very feeble. 
membership was small, it was surrounded by other orgami- 
zations antagonistic to its doctrines and forms of worship, 


and it bore the odium of its former connection with the | 


mother country. But from its inherent vitality it has 
grown to great prominence in America. The astonishing 


growth of Roman Catholicism has not come from immi- | 


gration alone, but in great part from the retention of the 
descendants of immigrants within the Church. Other 
prosperous denominations might be mentioned, and of 
them all it should be said that their health and strength 
depend, not upon adventitious aids, but upon their own 


Is not an establishment, a political order 1 
within a religious institution, the invention of an age of | 


Can we not ‘hear its buttresses crack 
and shiver under the swelling of spirit within, the stir and I 
Does it not add a new bitterness, , 


How long will they endure to } 


After the Revolution the Protestant — 
Its. 


vitality. , 
_ In this country and elsewhere the movement for re- 
ligious freedom has gone hand in hand with the progress of - 


civil liberty. In England the rights of dissenters have 
been enlarged from time to time, until now there is little 
to prevent disestablishment, but the practical difficulties 
involved in disendowment. Roman Catholics and Jews 
_ may sit in Parliament. ‘The University of Oxford has 
been opened to dissenters by the passage of the University 
' Test Act, and this has been supplemented by the act for 
the resolution of ecclesiastical restrictions in the univer- 
| sity. The ministry has lately been making a great effort 
| to relieve the schools of all connection with the Estab- 
lished Church. This effort met defeat in the House of 
Lords, but it will quickly be renewed. 
In Germany, since 1850, Roman Catholics have enjoyed 
almost entire independence. The union, many years 
later, of the Lutheran and Reformed communities into 
the ‘United Evangelical Church of Prussia,’’ was intended 
_to create a favored organization; but it left this church in 
too close an alliance with the State. With the pope of 
Rome a self-restrained prisoner in the Vatican, the eccle- 
_ Siastical thraldom of Italy no longer includes the civil 
| power. France has lately been struggling, even to the 
great peril of the public peace, to establish the indepen- 
_ dence of both parties in the relations between the Church 
_ and the State. 

Viewing this strain and stress in other lands, our country 
_ sits serene in the consciousness that here there is perfect 
_ freedom in religious life. Of the many blessings of a free 
) government we deem this the choicest. Our fathers 
_ obtained it through toil and privation, in an unyielding 
determination to achieve so much of independence at 
_ whatever cost. Their children will cherish it as a precious 
_ legacy, whose possession suggests the development of an 
ideal national life. 


A United Liberal Church. 


BY REV. MARION D. SHUTTER. 


The question is sometimes asked, ‘‘What is the differ- 
| ence between Unitarians and Universalists?’’ In gen- 
eral, one may say, There are differences of origin, his- 
_ tory, and institutions. The Unitarian movement began 
_ in the highest social and intellectual circles, and its first 
_ representatives were men of the greatest scholarship 
_ and attainments. The Universalist movement began 
among the common people, and its preachers were often 
men without scholarship and culture, who handled their 
Bibles in an extremely literal way. There are still 
some Universalists who lack sympathy with the Uni- 

_tarian on account of the ‘‘high rock from which he has 
| been hewn,’’ and there are still some Unitarians who 
take a secret satisfaction in referring the Universalist 
to the ‘‘hole of the pit from which he was digged’’; 
but the line of social and intellectual demarkation has 
been growing fainter and fainter. The Unitarian move- 

- ment was a protest of the human reason against a theo- 
logical absurdity: the Universalist movement was a pro- 
| test of the human heart against a theological outrage. 
| The original Unitarians did not discard the. doctrine 
of endless punishment, while the original Universalists 
believed in the doctrine of the Trinity. To-day the 
Unitarian gets on without the consoling prospect of 
_ future combustion, while the Universalist finds that 
one God is sufficient. The institutions in which the life 
and thought of the two denominations at first crystal- 
lized remain, and prejudices remain which have been 
handed down from the past. There are still some Uni- 
___versalists who believe that everybody will be saved— 
except Unitarians; and there are still some Unitarians 
_ who believe that everybody is worth saving—except 
_ Universalists, 
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In recent years these two denominations have been 
growing toward each other, especially in thought. 
Whatever differences of opinion exist to-day will be 
found in individuals and in local churches, rather than 
between the main bodies themselves. The differences 
between these organizations are no greater than the 
differences within them. They are at last essentially 
the same in thought, in spirit, and in purpose. There 
is no longer any real obstacle to closer fellowship and 
co-operation, if nothing more. 


i 


THE Two DENOMINATIONS ARE ESSENTIALLY ONE IN 
THE GREAT PRINCIPLES FOR WHICH THEY STAND. 

There are no formal statements of any considerable 
length among either Universalists or Unitarians, and 
none that are adopted by all the churches in either 
denomination. It was expressly declared, in the Boston 
Convention, that, while certain great principles char- 
acterized the Universalist faith, no particular form of 
words was to be required in their statement or made 
a condition of fellowship. These principles were de- 
clared by the same convention to be: (1) The Univer- 
sal Fatherhood of God; (2) The spiritual authority and 
leadership of his Son, Jesus Christ; (3) The trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible as containing a revelation from God; 
(4) The certainty of just retribution for sin; (5) The 
final harmony of all souls with God. But the spirit 
of these principles may be embodied by each local church, 
in its own form of words, if so desired. 

The Unitarians, as a body, have never committed 
themselves to such a declaration; but Mr. Sunderland 
tells us, ‘‘The statement of Unitarian faith which has 
by far the widest use among us, indeed which is accepted 
and circulated everywhere by our ministers, churches, 
Sunday-schools, and Post-office Missions, was written 
by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, and reads as follows: 
‘We believe (1) In the Fatherhood of God; (2) In the 
Brotherhood of Man; (3) In the Leadership of Jesus; 
(4) In Salvation by Character; (5) In the Continuity 
of Human Development in all Worlds, or the Progress 
of Mankind Upward and Onward Forever.”’ I am sure 
if the Unitarians as a body ever did make a declaration, 
it would be something like this; for these are the things 
that are everywhere preached in their pulpits, and 
these are the very things that are everywhere preached 
in Universalist pulpits as well. Where is the difference 
between these two statements? To find it one must 
have the subtlety of Hudibras, who could 

“sever and divide, 
A hair ’twixt West and North-west Side.” 

There are those who think that Universalists are still 
Trinitarians; but some years ago the Universalist of 
Chicago asserted that ‘‘for nearly half a century the 
denomination had not contained a clergyman who had 
advocated Trinitarian opinions, and that at the present 
time not one of this class exists.’’ This statement was 
challenged, and I myself have a letter from a Univer- 
salist minister who asserts that he is a Trinitarian. No 
one will ever disturb him in that solitary conviction. 
There will be no heresy trial. He may believe accord- 
ing to his light. But the point is this, that in the whole 
denomination, so far as we know, there is but one min- 
ister who adheres to that discredited dogma and openly 
avows his adherence. The fact is, that profoundly 
original pioneer book of Hosea Ballou on the ‘‘Atone- 
ment’’ placed the Universalist denomination upon a dis- 
tinctly Unitarian foundation, and there it has stood 
ever since. The original Unitarian in this country was 
that old Universalist. On the other hand, no Uni- 
yersalist of to-day could affirm his own doctrine of 
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destiny in stronger terms than your own Mr. Wendte, 
secretary of this great international gathering, has done: 
‘All retribution is disciplinary and remedial in its char- 
acter and will be followed by the restoration of the 
offender to the fulness of the divine favor!” 


AT; 


PASSING ON TO THE SECOND Point, I Now say THAT 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TWO DENOMINATIONS IS ESSENTIALLY 
THE SAME. 

1. Both denominations are characterized by the spirit 
of hospitality to new truth. 

We are bound to admit that among Unitarians and 
Universalists alike there are some remaining who, after 
the manner of Douglas Jerrold’s typical conservative, 
“‘refuse to look at the new moon out of regard for that 
ancient institution, the old,” but this is not the case 
with the real representatives. They accept and revere 
the new revelations that have come through science, 
through criticism, through the study of other religions, 
through the study of the human mind, and through the 
social and political movements of the time. One chief 
difference between orthodox and liberal is this: The 
former says, ‘‘The word of God was given once for all, 
and is embalmed, without any admixture of error, in 
the books of the Old and New Testament”’: the latter 
says: ‘‘The Word of God is there, indeed, but not there 
alone. The trend of the world’s life and thought in any 
given age is also a divine revelation.” Liberal thinkers 
are constantly watching the signs of the times for new 
indications of the Almighty’s will: they are not content 
to shut up God to Judea and his thought to a few 
ancient parchments. He is here and now. ‘The time 
will come, if it is not now here, when a church will say 
to its minister: ‘‘We put you in this pulpit, not as the 
paid advocate of certain theological opinions, but to be 
our guide and helper and teacher. Recognize the past 
and use it, but declare unto us the whole counsel of 
God. Lead us not alone over the hills of Palestine, but 
show us where linger the latest glories of the Eternal!” 

2. This leads me to say that both denominations are 
thoroughly humamtarian in spirit. 

Men everywhere are rising into a new sense of their 
dignity and power. ‘Their faith in themselves daily in- 
creases. The rapid growth of the republican spirit 
among the nations is an evidence. The discontent of 
the age is another. Both are indications that God is 
still in the world and that society is not to be left stag- 
nant and immobile. There is opportunity and work 
for the church thus afforded. Liberalism is the religious 
side of democracy, We have dethroned the tyrant of 
the heavens, and have affirmed an immortal worth in 
his meanest subject. We have pledged against all forms 
of oppression in the next world, and by that same token 
are bound to resist injustice in this world. We believe 
that the time will come when the most soiled and igno- 
rant spirit will unfold into starry whiteness, and by that 
very belief are we pledged to care for the present con- 
ditions of its unfolding. We are confident of eternity: 
let us not be unmindful of time. Our views of man 
require us to seek the removal of all that hinders his 
highest development. We must try to change the aims 
of society, that our social organization shall not be ad- 
justed to produce the greatest amount of wealth, but 
the best quality of men and women. ‘The breeding 
places of vice and crime are to be destroyed. ‘The in- 
temperance that breeds pauperism and the pauperism 
that just as surely breeds intemperance must be re- 
moved. Childhood must have a better chance, un- 
blighted by the factory, blessed with education. ‘The 
conditions and hours of toil must be so modified that 
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the light of a higher life may break upon the dark path- 
way of human drudgery. Our doctrine of brotherhood 
may thus find countless applications. Let us take the 
cord of divine love let down from the heavens and bind 
it about the world until, circled with its light and beauty, © 
our planet shall swing like a perfumed censer from the 
throne of God. ie 


But NOT ALONE IN THOUGHT OR IN SPIRIT ARE THE 
Two DENOMINATIONS IN HARMONY: THEY BOTH HAVE 
THE SAME AIMS. 

1. To emancipate the human mind. 

Much superstition and error linger in the world. 
Many dark fears haunt the human brain. Many degrad- 
ing notions of God and man are still to be found. These 
we endeavor to remove, and we endeavor to remove | 
them by applying the higher and better ideas with which 
science and criticism have furnished us. In the theo- — 
logical realm where ruled an iron deity whose wrath was | 
kindled against mankind, where humanity was bound 
and helpless in sin, where a personal devil and hosts of 
minor demons were allowed to afflict and tempt human 
beings, where plague and pestilence and drouth were 
manifestations of divine judgment, where Jesus was the 
bloody propitiation to an angry God, where raged for- 
ever and forever more the Hames of torment,—into this © 
wild and stormy and awful theological realm, whose ter- 
rors and cruelties dwarfed the human intellect and para- 
lyzed the arm of noble effort, the liberal churches are 
sending rays of light before which the demons vanish, 
the smoke of torment is dissolving, and the frown is pass- 
ing from the face of God. 

2. To build the individual character. 

This we are also trying to do by the application of our 
common thought. There is a difference between the 
old mechanical idea of trying to save the soul through 
the merits of some one else, and the modern dynamic 
idea of making the soul worth saving by developing 
some merit of its own. We are trying our ideas of God 
and man, our ideas of the Bible and the universe, our 
ideas of responsibility and destiny; and we are endeavor- 
ing to make men feel that these are religious and that 
they are charged with possibilities most magnificent. We 
are trying to make our thought positive and practical, 
to infuse into it the earnestness and fervor and purpose 
that will carry it to the heart, and that will awaken new 
reverence and love and devotion. 

os We also aim to realize the kingdom of heaven on 

earth. 
_ The humanitarian spirit of which I have spoken is 
impelling us more and more to save men from the hells 
of the present, and to make the earth a better place. 
We are shifting the emphasis from eternity to time, from _ 
the future to the present, from the skies to our towns and 
cities; and all this is the direct result of our thought. 
Under the old theory this world was regarded as a vale 
of tears from which we were to look for deliverance: 
under the liberal thought it is a field of glorious oppor- 
tunity for the earnest and unselfish. Under the old 
theology one was first of all to make sure of his own sal- 
vation: under the liberal conception he is to save himself 
by redeeming others. Under the old theology one was 
to look for his heaven in some other sphere: the liberal 
view bids him find his heaven here and bear it with him — 
in his soul when he goes forth into the unknown. ‘These 
are the views we have in common,—views which are 
only shared by those in other denominations who have 
caught the spirit we have kindled in the world. 

One of our own brethren recently expressed the fear 
that, if things go on as they are now, ‘‘There will be 
union in spots, union of the branches, if not of the trunks 
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xf the two denominations, with an inevitable and con- 
tant tendency toward unification of the bodies them- 
elves.” ‘The tendency will grow, and we rejoice to be- 
jeve that it is inevitable. Since the two stand for so 
nearly the same practical objects, let the trunks of the 
trees grow very close to each other, so that at least the 
branches overhead may unite, forming a canopy of 
beauty and glory, under whose shadow the world may 
| find refuge from the sands and the heat of its theological 
» deserts, in whose shade the weary may find rest and 
the discouraged take heart for the tasks of the kingdom’ 


IV. 
THE LOGIC OF THE SITUATION. 
, These are our aims. We hold them in common. What 
+ is there that one denomination seeks to accomplish, 
) which the other does not also seek to accomplish? What 
+ is there in our thought that should keep us apart? What 
* is there in our spirit that divides? What is there in 
/ Otlr purposes that should sever us one from the other? 
| We stand as critics at the doors of other denominations. 
| We say there is no reason for a dozen different kinds 
, of Methodists or of Baptists, that the differences are so 
' trifling that all kinds of Methodists might come together 
, and all kinds of Baptists unite. But the differences 
_ between the two kinds of liberals I have been discussing 
| are just as futile and shadowy. Why cannot we profit 
\ by our own criticisms and apply to ourselves the logic 
} we commend to others? We denounce sectarianism 
and practise it most faithfully. We say the quarrels 
between other sects are shameful, but the hands of 
| Unitarian and Universalist are too often against each 
» other. We object to a denominationalism among other 
Christians, that is simply based upon the issues of the 
past; but the issues in which Unitarianism and Uni- 
_ versalism found reason for different organizations at 
first are certainly dead, even if they are not all buried. 
) We point out what a strong and even resistless front 
‘ others might present if they were only united, if they 
only stood shoulder to shoulder; but how much stronger 
and how much more efficient would our two little de- 
nominations be if we were compacted into one large and 
strong denomination, if we only stood shoulder to 
shoulder! ; 
All this is far in the future, no doubt, and not of im- 
mediate interest; but there is one objection in regard 
to such consummation that does not seem strong or 
conclusive. From a Unitarian source this suggestion is 
made: ‘‘Each household of faith has its own traditions 
and memories, its own line of heroes and saints; and the 
care for these treasures is one of the strongest influences 
entering into the bond that holds together a religious 
- communion. We may know perfectly that other de- 
| nominations have treasures of the same kind, to them 
_ of equal value. But they are not our possession. We 
| do not know so much about their leaders and saints, 
and cannot feel for them the same love and veneration 
that we feel for our own. ‘This fact constitutes a bar 
to the organic reunion of the Christian world which it 
would be hard to overcome.” 

If you stood at the marriage altar and forbade the 
ceremony on the ground that both of the contracting 
parties must blot out the distinctive memories and asso- 
ciations of each one’s past, you would be told that every 
new family that is formed inherits the glory and the 
good of both ancestral lines, and is thus doubly en- 

riched and augmented. So, if from two ancestral sources 
in religion a new household of faith should spring, it 
would have the honor and the glory, the inspiration and 
_ the prestige of the saints and martyrs and heroes of 
both. Neither the statue of Ballou nor the statue of 
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Channing would be shattered. They would be set to- 
gether, side by side, in a vaster temple with an ampler 
shrine. 

V. 


How UNION MUST COME. 

I repeat, I do not expect to see any such state of affairs 
at once. I do not look for this suggestion to be followed 
by a stampede for union. It must come by growth and 
not by manufacture. 

1. By becoming better acquarnted with each other. 

We do not even to-day fully understand each other. 
We do not attend each other’s meetings or read each 
other’s literature—to any great extent. Will you ever 
forgive me if I say it? The two leading obstacles in the 
way of liberal progress are Unitarian ‘‘snobbery’’ and 
Universalist ‘‘bigotry.”” There are some Unitarians 
in whose presence I feel like a ‘‘poor worm of the dust,”’ 
and there are some Universalists who make me resolve 
to go back to the orthodoxy from which I came and 
preach nothing but ‘‘hell’’ all the rest of my natural 
life. Let us get rid of these obstacles and come to a 
better understanding! 

2. By doing what work we can together in our cities. 

For example: Some years ago a union of the liberal 
women of St. Paul and Minneapolis was formed. ‘This 
is now an established fact. The meetings are held every 
month, and the movement has proved a wonderful 
sticcess. We have also a Sunday-school union of the 
two cities, in which workers in the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Sunday-schools meet to discuss and plan for 
that department of work. Still more recently we have 
a liberal ministers’ club of the two cities. The Unita- 
rians in Minneapolis assist us in carrying on a settlement 
work. In our State conventions we have sometimes had 
union meetings. The next step will be, I trust, holding 
the meetings of our State bodies at the same time and 
place, with separate sessions for business, but with lit- 
erary and religious exercises in common. Such are some 
of the steps we have taken and will take toward a better 
acquaintance and fuller co-operation. 

3. In the country or smaller places I should urge com- 
bination. 

If there is a church of one denomination already 
founded, let those of the other denomination go in 
with them and help. Whatdoesthename matter? Yes, 
it does matter. A rose by any other name would not 
smell as sweet. But it is the thought, the spirit, and 
the aim that count. But, if names do count, go into the 
church and keep your name. Say, ‘‘I am a Universa- 
list, or I am a Unitarian, and I’m proud of it; but I 
am going in here to work for the kingdom of God.” 
Where there is a church of neither denomination, Uni- 
versalists, Unitarians, and others should come together 
under a new name: let them organize a united liberal 
church. 

In these ways we may make beginnings that will carry 
us far. We may lay down the premises of fraternity 
whose conclusions will be union. We are separated 
to-day because a hundred or two hundred years ago we 
began so. We are separated to-day because our institu- 
tions are different. We are separated to-day chiefly and 
supremely because we are prejudiced against each other; 
and these prejudices seem to say, ‘‘We will stand like 
rocks against any breaking down of traditional bound- 
ary walls.’”’ Well, there are those, no doubt, who sin- 
cerely think that the differences ought to be perpetuated. 
But I cannot help thinking of that figure of the rock. 
Around the shores of Lake Superior rocks lie so thick 
that all vegetation is stunted. A bit of sickly moss 
grows here and there, or a spindling pine. No rich grain 
or blushing fruitage waves above those barren boulders. 
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When I first went to the ocean, I found that the rock 
was the dread of every sailor who set his prow in the deep. 
It meant shipwreck and destruction. From the shores 
of Buzzard’s Bay they showed me years ago huge rocks 
projecting far out that were covered with barnacles, 
and they related a story of three young men whose pleas- 
ure boat had capsized and who clung to those barnacled 
rocks that afforded no help, but lacerated their clinging 
hands until the black waves swept them down. ‘Thus 
does the rock of an ultra conservatism gather barnacles 
that cut the hands clinging for help until the black waves 
of utter negation and unbelief sweep appealing souls 
into the abyss. But the rock, after all, is not immovable, 
is not impregnable. It must give way when it stands 
across the pathway of human progress. If it obstructs 
the channel of a harbor, it is lifted into the air by the 
giant forces of our closing century, that ships may pass. 
If it obstructs the course of a railway, it is hurled aside, 
that the road may be built. So whatever rock obstructs 
the highways of God’s new thought and life shall be 
shaken and shattered by the still stronger forces of rea- 
son and of love, that the chariot of Jehovah may sweep 
forward on its resistless course. 


Che International Congress, 


Opening Address of the President, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. 


The significance of this gathering is that it is composed 
of men and women who in the pursuit of truth and right- 


eousness dare to commit themselves unreservedly to the 


control of the law of liberty. This Council is the unfet- 
tered servant of truth, freedom, and brotherhood. ‘The 
type of religious thought and feeling represented here is 
broadly inclusive. It is not to be identified with any one 
form of sectarian opinion or organization. ‘The universal 
religious consciousness creates here a meeting-place for a 
score of different races, traditions, doctrines, names, and 
allegiances. 

The intellectual characteristic of this company is open- 
mindedness. We do not desire to promote uniformity of 
opinion. We are no one-ideaed regiment, marching with 
the dull monotony of a hayfoot-strawfoot discipline. We 
are a persistently independent and self-reliant people, 
tolerant of exceptionality, eager to recognize and apply 
individual power and aptitude. We rejoice that in this 
gathering lonely thinkers find themselves least lonely and 
brave workers find themselves most positively furthered. 

We come together out of our separate and peculiar tra- 
ditions, our local or provincial prejudices, our legitimate 
preferences for certain familiar beliefs and habits. We 
come with our little sectarian jealousies, our misunder- 
standings, our possible antipathies, and we discover that 
our very differences represent not so much the diversities 
as the universality of religious faith. Here we come into 
the atmosphere of cordial fellowship and good will. We 
lay aside our narrower pursuits, the ambitions that divide 
us, the cares and fears that so easily beset us, and refresh 
ourselves with a nobler reach of vision. We meet for 
social intercourse and for the exchange of opinion and 
experience. We enjoy the stimulus of intellectual variety, 
we broaden our horizons, we lift our instinctive prepos- 
sessions to the higher levels of rational and friendly debate. 
We form enduring friendships. We discover unexpected 
identities of spirit and purpose. We learn how much of 
breadth and true liberality there is in nations or commu- 
nions we had supposed to be exclusive and despotic. We 
emphasize the convictions that all good men hold in com- 
mon, We unseal again the fountains of idealism where 
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the thirsty soul, weary of materialism, has so often re~ 
freshed itself. We renew faith and courage, and we returr 
to our homes re-enforced by a new sense of the grandeurt 
of our life together and the irresistible attraction of our 
common hopes and ideals. § 

But, while thus inclusive and hospitable, the field of 
this Council, as I understand it, is not unlimited. It isi 
confined by the boundaries of religious thought ande 
action, and it is practically limited to the people whe: 
believe that theology is a progressive science, and not a« 
sealed and final ‘‘deposit of faith.’ It commands priv t 
marily the allegiance of people to whom religion is not @ : 
matter of outward form or stated observance, but a senti- i 
ment which expresses itself in unpretending devotion te« 
the truth, in habitual consideration for others, in steady 3 
adherence to certain well-recognized ideals of private and 4 
public duty. 

It is a commonplace to say that immense changes are) 
taking place in the thought and life of all religious or-- 
ganizations. The adherents of the different communions | 
are no longer homogeneous. ‘They not only tolerate, but 
acknowledge a great and growing diversity of opinion 4 
within their own ranks. To say that a man is an Episco- }j 
palian or a Presbyterian, a Lutheran or a Calvinist, a¢ 
Catholic or Protestant or Jew, no longer defines his spirit j 
or his convictions. He may be forward-looking or back- } 
ward-looking, conservative or progressive, bound by some & 
outward law of constraint or deterred into allegiance to 
the law of liberty. The progressive men of all commu- ‘ 
nions feel themselves in closer sympathy with men of the 
same spirit in other communions than with those of an 
opposite temper in their own, while the reactionaries of all - 
communions are drawn together by their common oppo- + 
sition to the theological reconstruction which modern 
knowledge demands. ‘The traditional and historic divid- © 
ing-lines grow dim, but the new alignments grow more and | 
more distinct. As the progressives of every name carry { 
forward their principles to their logical conclusions, the 4 
reactionaries relapse toward medizevalism in their doc- - 
trines, their habits of worship, and their conceptions of 
the religious life. 

The members of this Council obviously belong to the : 
progressive wings of the different communions. They are § 
people who hold it to be the task of each generation to | 
interpret religion afresh in the light of growing knowledge < 
and experience and in the thought and speech of their own { 
time. We are a people temperamentally disposed to ( 
accept modern conceptions of history, science, and phi- - 
losophy. We cannot, with due respect to our own intel- - 
lectual sincerity, repeat in the name of religion the inter- - 
pretations that ancient scholars have founded on a i 
different science, a different apprehension of Scripture, , 
tradition, and experience. Imitation is simply limitation. 
Dictation in matters of religion produces a belief that is : 
nothing but a quotation. | 

But, while the members of this Council are liberals, 
they are in no sense iconoclasts. They cherish the law of 
historic continuity. They have no tendency to mistake 
restlessness for progress, or revolution for reform, or the } 
removal of their neighbor’s landmarks for the enlargement | 
of their own territory. They believe that to develop a 
nobler future we must use the impulse of the toiling 
generations behind us. Amidst the diversities of gift and. 
operation they seek to discern the one spirit. Reaching 
for things before, they hold securely to something behind. 

There is nothing controversial in the purpose of this | 
gathering, there is nothing polemic in our discussions. 
Though the statement of our principles appears sometimes. 
to arouse heat in those who do not agree with us, we dis- 
claim any desire to criticise or inflame. Our appeal is 
never to passion or prejudice, but to reason and good will. 

el 
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Our attention is not given to the defects or failures of 
other systems of religious thought or methods of religious 
organization, but solely to the development of the creative 
and constructive forces. We are concerned with the pro- 
motion of certain positive and universal principles of 
hought and conduct. Our spirit is affirmative, not nega- 
tive. We desire not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
And, if we are not iconoclasts or controversialists, 
neither are we apologists. The great convictions we hold 
common rest not on the authentication of any ancient 
book, not on any decree of Council or of Church, but on 
_their appeal to the conscience, reason, and experience of 
en. We make no unreal distinction between religion 
and the world, between things sacred and things secular. 
Religion, as we conceive it, is not something apart from 
life, dependent upon a special and supernatural revelation, 
but a part of life, simply the consummation and trans- 
figuration of human experience. 
It follows that the members of this Council are, by 
_ temperamental necessity, optimists. They believe in 
human nature, they have confidence in the good purposes 
of the universe, they commit themselves to unfaltering 
trust in the ultimate victory of truth over error and of 
tight over wrong. They are people who squarely face the 
unquestionable and inscrutable tragedies of human life, 
_ who have a clear perception of the narrow boundaries of 
_human knowledge and the evils and ills that oppress and 
hinder mankind. They do not expect to fathom the un- 
' fathomable, yet they find ample scope, within the obvious 
limits, for the exercise of noble faculties, for flights of fine 
imagination, for disinterested and prophetic achievement. 
They discover no limits to the possibilities of the soul’s 
expansion. They believe, in spite of prevalent discontent, 
in spite of disappointment over some of the results of 
liberty, in spite of the inability of science to solve the 
ultimate mystery of existence, that life is eminently worth 
living and that underneath are the everlasting arms. 
; The leaders of this Council do not deceive themselves 
_ into thinking that their ideals are easily attained or to be 
_ immediately realized. Theirs is the joy of pursuing ideals 
_ that ever journey before them. Their good obtained is 
' only tidings of something better. Their castles of hope 
’ shine ever along new horizons. They rejoice in a religious 
_ confidence which is allied to, and not at war with, the 
fundamental instincts of honor and justice, which is in 
harmony with the beauty of the visible universe and with 
| the sweetness of family love. Theirs is the cheerful faith 
’ that knows that this marvellous life is not a vision that 
_ fades, but an everlasting trust. Such a faith justifies an 
| illimitable expectation. The potential kingdom of God 
and brotherhood of manis here. In modest confidence, 
with renewed courage, let us pledge ourselves to our high 
calling, highly resolved to do what we can that freedom 
f and truth may more abound, that men may have life, 
and have it more abundantly. 

Brethren of the Liberal Faith, our greeting is no empty 
form, no merely personal word, no conventional welcome. 
It is full of proud and happy memories, of bright hopes, of 
- inspiring challenge to new courage and loyalty. To greet 
you, we gather the spirits of the great departed. Search 
the careers of the men whose names are inscribed on these 
walls, and you will find that they. were animated by the 
ideals to which this gathering is pledged. ‘These names 
materialize themselves into the forms of the Prophets and 
Poets, the Scholars, Statesmen, and Seers we have loved 
to honor and obey. These were men who refused to 
believe that God has exhausted his creative energies; men 
who gave themselves not to any material end or transient 
object, but to quickening the primal influences by which 
_ character is moulded and truth perfected and life made 

“more abundant; men who deserted no righteous cause 
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because it is unpopular; men whose chosen way was free- 
dom, whose end was righteousness, brotherhood, and 
truth. These were men who dared after the way called 
heresy to worship the God of their fathers; men who fol- 
lowed the truth that made them free, who cherished the 
love of God and man that it is the fulfilling of the law, men 
who mightily believed and wrought, that the unity of the 
spirit which is the bond of peace might be made real on 
earth. 

If our heroes could speak to us, who can doubt what 
their questions would be? They would ask us what use 
we were making of the freedom they won for us. They 
would ask if the blessings of religious liberty were now 
the common possession of the people. They would ask if 
freedom had, as they believed it would, led on to brother- 
hood and unity and honorable serviceableness. What 
answer can we make to such questions? Is our answer 
nothing more than an excuse for our own insufficiency ? 
We have received from this silent band of heroes our guid- 
ing inspirations. Have we been true to the trust they left 
to us? It is for us to determine whether these names 
shall abide among the immortals. It is for us to per- 
petuate their principles and unfalteringly to pursue the 
ideals they have set before us. 

In that spirit the pioneers of pure religion and perfect 
liberty greet us to-day,—in the words of the elder prophets 
that still ring down the ages,—‘‘Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord has risen upon 
you!” 


Report of the Executive Committee. 


PRESENTED BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, SECRETARY. 


The executive committee of the International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, under whose general auspices these interna- 
tional meetings of religious liberals are held, heartily 
greets members and friends assembled for the fourth 
time in conference. It congratulates them that through 
the hospitable invitation of their American fellow- 
workers they are enabled to hold a congress on Amer- 
ican soil and in the very city where our Interna- 
tional Council itself was born seven years ago. We 
meet to-day in a community identified in the world’s 
esteem with civil and religious liberty, and with which the 
life and labors of Dr. William Ellery Channing, Theodore 
Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Hosea Ballou, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Phillips Brooks, and other eminent advo- 
cates of religious enlightenment and freedom were long 
associated. The generous activity and large plans of the 
Boston committee for the entertainment and work of the 
Congress assure a series of meetings of remarkable scope 
and interest, whose influence cannot fail to be of enduring 
advantage to the cause of ‘‘pure religion’’ held in the 
spirit of ‘‘perfect liberty.” 

The Executive Committee congratulates you on the 
general increase and inspiring promise of this movement 
for the federation of the religious liberals of all lands. 
Organized in Boston in the year 1900 by a few earnest 
spirits representing half a dozen of the more advanced 
church fellowships of Christendom, its founders could not 
foresee its timeliness and adaptation to the needs of the 
liberal religious community throughout the world. With 
faith and hope they sowed the seed of religious enlighten- 
ment and fraternity in the dawning light of the new cen- 
turv, and have been rewarded beyond their most ardent 
expectations by its surprising growth and early fruition. 
At our Congress to-day are assembled the representatives 
of four of the great world-religions; namely, Judaism, 
Christianity, the Theism of India, and Mohammedanism, 
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Men and women of four distinct races and sixteen different 
nationalities participate in it. ‘The members of 33 sepa- 
rate church fellowships will address us, and 57 religious 
associations, other than single churches, have sent us 
official delegates. If we were to take into consideration 
the church affiliations of the 106 honorary vice-presidents 
who have cordially permitted us to affix their names to the 
invitation to this Congress, our exhibit of sympathizers 
and friends would be still larger. 1,520 persons have en- 
rolled themselves as members of the Boston Congress, 
paying the customary fee,—a number likely to be con- 
siderably augmented before the close of the sessions. Of 
these 242 belong to foreign, mostly European countries, 
132 delegates from Great Britain are in attendance on the 
Congress, while the religious liberals of Austria, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, as well as Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
Japan, are also, and for the most part officially, repre- 
sented. 

Such results may well encourage the promoters of this 
international endeavor to bring into closer union for ex- 
change of ideas, mutual service, and the promotion of 
their common aims the historic liberal churches, the liberal 
elements in all churches, the scattered liberal congrega- 
tions, and isolated workers for religious freedom and 
progress in many lands. 

This purpose is being more and more realized as each 
successive meeting of our association brings the religious 
liberals of different nations into closer personal relations 
with each other. Our previous Congresses at London, 
Amsterdam, and Geneva were impressive in their exhibit 
of numbers, the intellectual and‘moral weight of their 
testimony, and the catholicity of their spirit. To all who 
attended them they were profoundly instructive and 
moving,—red-letter days in their spiritual history. But 
the best result of these Congresses was the brotherhood of 
soul which they generated, the mutual personal acquaint- 
ance of thinkers and workers for religious freedom, sepa- 
rated from each other by long stretches of sea and land, 
but closely affiliated in thought, in sentiment, in aspiration 
and in common labors for the advancement of truth and 
the practice of the good. Whatever else this Interna- 
tional Council may have accomplished, it has certainly 
brought the advocates of religious freedom in many lands 
into closer touch and acquaintance with each other. We 
are no more strangers: we are friends. We clasp each 
other’s hands to-day with a warmth born of confidence 
and gratitude; we look into each other’s faces with affec- 
tionate interest ; we listen to each other’s words with eager 
expectation. We will tell each other of our individual 
experiences since last we met,—our trials and defeats, our 
triumphs and gains, our undying trusts and hopes for 
‘‘pure religion and perfect liberty.” When we return to 
often difficult and lonely posts of duty in far distant 
countries, the memory of these days of spirit-communion 
will remain with us as an encouragement and an inspi- 
ration. Truly, it is good for us to be here. ‘his is to us 
none other than the house of God, and this is a gate to 
heaven! 

But, in the midst of our mutual felicitation, a shadow 
falls across our minds as we recall tenderly and sorrow- 
fully those brave and ardent spirits among us, who since 
last we came together, have ceased their faithful labors on 
earth and been called to more glorious service in heaven. 
The past year has deprived us of the companionship and 
counsel of one of the most widely honored and influen- 
tial of our fellow-workers, Prof. Albert Réville of Paris. 
Eminent as a scholar and theologian, he was still more 
distinguished as the eloquent champion of a free and 
rational Christianity and for the loftiness of his moral and 
spiritual iceals, At our last Congress in Geneva his voice 
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was still vibrant for religious freedom and unity, and its 
echoes can never die out of our hearts. 

One of the first to acclaim the formation of our Inter- 
national Council was Signor Fernando Bracciforti of Milan, 
who pleaded at our London meeting with all the impas- 
sioned earnestness of his race for religious liberty and prog- 
ress, and later translated into Italian several of the papers 
of the Congress. A brave Garibaldian soldier, he stood 
for years almost alone in his native country for the Unita- 
rian form of Christianity. He fought nobly for us, and we , 
reverently render him the tribute of our grateful remem- 
brance. 

At the Geneva meetings in 1905 the proceedings were 
impressively opened by a prayer from the venerable lips of 
Pasteur L,. Audemars of Lausanne, a patriarch of ninety- 
two years, a devoted adherent of liberal Christianity. In 
the fulness of his years and labors he has since been 
gathered to his fathers, and confides the never-completed 
task of religious emancipation to our loyal hands and 
hearts. 

Rev. Richard Lyttle, a Unitarian clergyman of Monyrea, 
Ireland, was a delegate to our Congress at Geneva. His 
early death called out a remarkable demonstration of 
regard and sorrow on the part of his compatriots. The 
whole community gaveitself up tomourning. Protestants 
and Catholics, liberals and orthodox, priests and ministers, 
walked side by side in long procession at his funeral, thus 
testifying to a noble life spent in the service of his coun- 
try and his kind, and affording a striking illustration of 
that religious breadth and concord for whose promotion 
our International Council was organized. 

The lamented death of Ananda Mohun Bose, the 


‘eminent Hindu lawyer and statesman, a leader in the 


Brahmo-Somaj, or association of Hindu Theists, affili- 
ated with our Council, is a misfortune to us as well as to 
modern India. So, too, in recalling the comparatively 
early decease of the brilliant preacher and writer, Rev. 
Albert Kalhoff of Bremen, we unite with our German 
fellow-believers in deploring the loss of one who, while 
often at variance with us in religious science and philoso- 
phy, was ever faithful to the fundamental verities of 
freedom, truth, and God. 

The interval of time between our biennial Congresses is 
usefully occupied by your officers and executive com- 
mittee in labors for the cause it represents, in carrying out 
so far as possible the decisions of previous meetings and 
preparing for the next one. During the past two years a 
large correspondence with fellow-liberals the world over 
has been conducted by the general secretary, by Presi- 
dent Edouard Montet, and various members of the com- 
mittee. By this agency the knowledge of our aims and 
methods has been much extended and our acquaintance 
with the conditions and needs of religious liberals in other 
lands enlarged, while we, in turn, have been enabled to 
reinspire many brave and devoted laborers for religious 
enlightenment and progress who suffer from the isolation 
and material privation which often attend their lot or 
who are the victims of dogmatic intolerance and ecclesi- 
astical oppression. Nor have we always contented our- 
selves with words alone. Despite the fact that our Coun- 
cil has as yet no treasury, no funds, and no stated income, 
means have been found in some cases to make a modest 
contribution for the relief of individuals and agencies 
representing our principles and needing our help. An 
interesting instance of such international co-operation is — 
to be found in the organization a year or more since, at 
Geneva, of a society for promoting general Protestant, 
and more especially French Protestant, interests in the 
present religious crisis in that country,—a society whose 
aims our Council was glad to further in both material and 
moral ways. The happy results attending this practical 
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/co-operation with our fellow-workers in other lands makes 
5) the creation of a central catsse, or treasury, for our asso- 
ciation seem more than ever desirable. As a rule, 
radical thought and poverty of material resources seem 
(to go together, while orthodoxy and wealth are almost 
tSynonymous terms. Dean Swift once sarcastically re- 
marked that the Lord showed what he thought of great 
) wealth by the people he gave it to. Would that we could 
tbe sure that our poverty is an outward and visible sign 
of inward and spiritual grace! In many communities 
jj there is no way in which our struggling cause could be 
>more surely established than by a timely and needed 
} grant of money for the support of a minister, the main- 
qtenance of a religious journal, or the dissemination of 
(liberal literature. 
| This leads us to acknowledge with gratitude the large 
f help our cause is receiving from the liberal religious jour- 
Fnals of the world. Papers like the Christian Register and 
\ Universalist Leader of Boston, the Inquirer and Christian 
(Life of London, Das Protestantenblatt and Die Christliche 
Welt of Germany, Le Protestant and La Vie Nouvelle of 
} France, De Hervorming of Holland, give large space to the 
announcements of our International Council, and ex- 
y press great sympathy with its spirit and purposes. The 
# journals named have recently issued as supplements two 
Ylarge bulletins giving information concerning the ap- 
?proaching session of the Boston Congress, thus assuring 
ithe latter a wide-spread and effective advertisement. 
) Besides these journals, however, there are twenty others 
fin the various countries of Europe, America, and Asia 
| which are in accord with our aims and cordially second 
jour endeavors. It should be our constant effort to re- 
pay this countenance and support by furnishing original 
contributions and intelligence to the columns of these 
) journals, securing subscribers and advertisements for 
/ them, and in every way in our power aiding them to in- 
/ crease in their own country and vernacular the sway of 
f enlightened and liberal religion. 
Of our last Congress at Geneva over four hundred re- 
) ports appeared in the European newspapers. Many of 
' them were friendly notices of the stately and admirably 
arranged volume of Proceedings and Papers of that Con- 
gress, of which its president, Prof. Edouard Montet, was 
' the conscientious editor, and which has had quite an 
) extensive circulation. Under the careful supervision of 
/ one of our committee, Prof. G. Boros of Koloszvar, a 
) translation of sixteen of these papers into Hungarian has 
recently been published. It suffices to say that next to 
'our Congresses themselves there is no better agency for 
attaining the objects for which our Council was organized 
than the propaganda through the printed page. We 
rejoice, therefore, over the great literary activity displayed 
| by the members of our association, the numerous and im- 
portant books and articles in reviews they are constantly 
' producing, and their effective service for religious truth 
and freedom as journalists, lecturers, teachers, and 
| preachers. 
In this connection we may allude to three recent literary 
events of characteristic importance to our cause; first 
the institution of a new theological and philosophical 
review, the Harvard Journal of Theology, to be edited by 
the theological faculty of Harvard University; second, 
the appearance of a new definitive American edition, in 
eighteen volumes, of the writings of Theodore Parker; 
and, third, the issue in Germany and other countries of 
several different series of popular handbooks on theologi- 
eal, philosophical, and religious topics, written by eminent 
scholars, which enjoy already a very large circulation,— 
_a gratifying proof that the conclusions of modern histori- 
cal and critical science areJno longer to be the exclusive 
possession of the learned_classes and the university, but 
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are to be brought increasingly to the knowledge and com- 
prehension of the plain people of God. When this shall 
be successfully accomplished, a religious revolution, or 
rather transformation of Christendom, will not be far away. 
Surely, in view of all this public service we do not claim 
too much when we say that no association of our day 
represents more scholarly, gifted, earnest, and devout 
minds than ours; no school of religious thought receives 
greater encouragement from modern science, scholarship, 
and criticism, is so identified with the social progress of 
our time, or has greater reason to recall trustfully the 
Master’s saying, ‘‘Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

During the past two years interchanges of sentiment 
and service between the religious associations which make 
our Council the organ of their larger and international 
relations with each other have been increasingly frequent. 
A striking instance of this was the presence of some 
twenty foreign delegates, representing ten different 
countries at the last annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. At recent sessions of the 
Protestantenbond, or Union of Dutch Liberals, the Swiss 
Verein fuer freies Christentum, the Protestantenverein 
and the Freunde der Christlichen Welt in Germany, the 
American Unitarian Association, the Brahmo-Somaj of 
India, greetings were brought by envoys from liberal 
bodies in other foreign countries. At a number of these 
gatherings our International Council was represented in 
person or by letter. We trust the day may come when 
this Council shall be enabled to maintain an agent con- 
stantly in the field, who shall regularly visit the more 
important of these meetings of religious liberals in all 
countries and become an intermediary between them in 
the interest of their common aims. 

Concerning the important events in the religious world 
since last we met in council, and their effect on the 
twin causes of religious liberty and enlightenment, the 
various speakers from abroad who are to address this series 
of meetings will give well-instructed and comprehensive 
reports. A careful listening to their statements, supple- 
mented by a reading of the volume of Proceedings and 
Papers of the Congress, which is to appear forthwith, will 
yield the latest and best information of the condition and 
prospects of religious liberty and progress throughout 
the world. 

One of the votes of the Congress at Geneva was that its 
executive committee should collect, edit, and present 
to the next Congress the creeds, declarations of belief, 
working principles, statements of purpose, etc., in pres- 
ent ‘use by the various associations and church fellow- 
ships affiliated with this International Council. It was 
felt that such an exhibit of present-day faith and pur- 
pose among religious liberals the world over would be of 
mutual interest and helpful to our common cause. In 
accordance with this decision a circular asking this in- 
formation was sent to a large number of associations and 
churches. Many replies have been received, but, as a 
number of the parties addressed have not yet reported 
and the material in hand needs careful sifting and edit- 
ing, your committee advises that the matter be recom- 
mitted to them for further consideration and as early 
publication as possible. The one general and gratifying 
conclusion which we have derived from the reading of 
the statements of faith thus far submitted is that it is 
not essential to unity of action among religious liberals 
that there should be uniformity of belief among them; 
that the ideal we should keep in mind is not similarity 
of opinions, however advanced, but the Unity of the 
Spirit amidst large diversities of gifts and operations. 

Each of the Congresses we have thus far held has had 
its own characteristics and made its peculiar contribu- 
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tion to our cause. At London we discovered each other 
and ourselves. We laid the foundation for a lasting 
fellowship of the spirit and learned to know the oppor- 
tuneness and promise of our international movement. At 
Amsterdam we came into touch with the Teutonic 
element, represented there especially by the sturdy 
Dutch nation, the historic champions of civil and religious 
liberty. Here, too, we solved the linguistic problem of 
our Congress, four different tongues—Dutch, German, 
French, and English—being used by the delegates, but 
mediated to our understanding by one Pentecostal spirit 
of truth and fraternity. 

At our Third Congress in Geneva we beheld the sur- 
prising irony of history by which this ancient stronghold 
of Calvinism has been transformed into a seat of freedom 
and enlightenment, an acknowledged centre of liberal 
religion. Here we came into closer relations with the 
Latin races, especially with those using the French idiom, 
while liberal Roman Catholics as well as Protestants 
participated in our conferences. 

The Boston Congress is the heritor of the insight and 
experience of brotherly spirit and moral momentum, 
acquired through our previous gatherings. The names 
of tried and honored friends and fellow-workers appear 
on its programmes side by side with allies new gained for 
our cause. 

It is a matter of disappointment to our Council that 
some of its most devoted members have not been able 
this year, for various reasons, to undertake the long 
journey across the ocean and participate in the proceed- 
ings of the Congress in Boston. ‘The list of these is too 
long to enumerate, but we may at least express our re- 


gret that Dr. Herbert C. Smith, of London, to whose in- 


spiring initiative is largely due the splendid action taken 
by which the transatlantic journey of so large a number 
of our British delegates to the Congress was assured, is 
unable, because of slender health, to be one of the cheerful 
company of pilgrims over sea which his zeal has made 
possible. 

We sadly miss at this meeting also Dr. John Estlin 
Carpenter of Oxford and Dr. Henricus Oort of Leyden, 
the presidents of our First and Second Congresses re- 
spectively; Mrs. Humphry Ward detained at home, ‘‘to 
her great regret,” by literary engagements; Revs. Stop- 
ford Brooke, James Drummond, P. H. Wicksteed, and 
James Harwood of London; Prof. Chantre of Geneva; 
Revs. James Hocart of Brussels, Loenen-Martinet of 
Holland, Altherr of Bascl; J. Emile Roberty of the 
Oratoire Paris, and Rev. Charles Wagner, the well- 
known author of ‘‘The Simple Life’? and other books; 
Father Hyacinthe Loyson and Prof. Paul Sabatier of 
France,—all of whom have been deeply interested inem- 
bers of our previous Congresses. Until the last moment 
we had hoped for the presence of Profs. B. D. Eerdmans 
of Leyden and George Boros of Koloszvar, active members 
of our Council, but prevented by home duties from attend- 
ance. Profs. Rudolf Hucken and Heinrich Weinel of the 
University of Jena had promised to read papers at our 
Boston Congress, but are unable to come because of un- 
expected professional engagements. The former, how- 
ever, sends an important paper which will be read. Many 
letters of regret have been received by prominent scholars, 
thinkers, and divines of all branches of the Church the 
world over, which will be printed in the volume of the 
Proceedings and Papers of this Congress, to appear in 
December next. ‘To these and all friends and allies of our 
international movement we send greeting and good-will 
and our appreciation of their earnest and effective ser- 
vices to the cause of religious freedom and progress. 

In accordance with a general desire we have given at 
this Congress a larger place on our programmes to the 
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practical aspects of liberal religion, as these are expressed 
in the ethical aims, the social reforms, and philanthropic : 
endeavors of our day. The very name of our association - 
is a constant reminder to us that we are religious ‘‘work- . 
ers” as well as ‘‘thinkers,’’ and should give large and in- 
creasing attention at our meetings to those practical ap- 
plications of religious truth and duty which are the best § 
fruits of our religion and the glory of our time. The sub- . 
jects of some of the addresses to which we are to listen,— - 
addresses on personal and social ethics, industrial justice, , 
temperance, and international peace,—as well as the ac- 
knowledged competence of those who are to speak on - 
these themes, will, we trust, indicate our interest in these 
urgent questions of our day. 

Our Boston Congress is held under the auspices of the 
International Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal | 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, but calls itself simply a 
Congress of Religious Liberals. The explanation of this 5 
lies in the fact that it is one of the fundamental principles s 
of our International Association not to interfere with the 
local conditions and preferences of the religious communi- 
ties which invite us to be their guests. They are better 
judges than we of their own situation and needs and how j 
best to secure the co-operation of the liberal elements 
among them for the reception and work of our Council. 
Thus at Amsterdam our general gathering called itself a 
‘“‘Congress van Vrijzinnig-godsdienstigen,’’—a ‘‘Congress : 
of Religious Free-thinkers.’’ At Geneva we met as a 
‘“‘Congrés du Christianisme Libéral et Progressif,’’—a 
‘Congress of Religious and Progressive Christians.’’ Fol- 
lowing this example, the committee who have had in j 
charge the organization of the Boston session thought it } 
advisable to call it a Congress of Religious Liberals. The™ 
best evidence that they acted wisely in this matter is the = 
wider and more inclusive fellowship it has made possible, © 
On our list of officers and reception committees, as well as 
on the programme of our meetings, are to be found the 
representatives of many different branches of Christendom ¢ 
and the Church Universal. Once again the religious world | 
is afforded the edifying spectacle of a great body of men | 
and women, belonging to nearly twoscore different house- 
holds of faith and distinguished by large varieties of | 
Opinion, coming together in peace and good will to ex- | 
change ideas and to consort and worship together in the. 
spirit of freedom, reverence, and charity. A 

Even the Roman Catholic Church, of all existing fellow- 
ships surely the least likely to sympathize with the aims 
and methods of a body like ours, is to-day represented at | 
our Congress by one of its most scholarly and courageous 
priests, while well-informed Protestant divines, laying ; 
aside all prejudice, are to treat of the higher interests of | 
this ancient and mother Church of Christendom in a pro- 
foundly sympathetic spirit. The inter-religious and inter- 
racial character of our gathering is still further evidenced | 
by the presence and participation in it of eminent repre-_ 
sentatives of other great world religions and branches of 
the human family, the Brahmin, the Jew, and the Mo-- 
hometan,—the sons of Asia and Africa as well as of Europe } 
and America,—while at our opening session last Sunday } 
evening at Symphony Hall, with mighty unison of heart 
and voice, the great congregation sent forth to the relig- 
lous world the greeting and message of our Congress, that || 
angelic song which to-day, as ever, brings glad tidings of |) 
deliverance to mankind,—‘‘Glory to God in the highest; 
on earth peace, good will toward men!” F 

For, while we call ourselves liberals, we are religious lib- 
erals. It is in the truest sense a religious movement 
which we have inaugurated,—a movement which finds its | 
chief inspiration in the positive affirmations of faith, and |] 
not in criticism and negation. Doubts and denials we are 
not unfrequently compelled to give free and fearless utter- ! 
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nce to, but they are only incidental to our main purpose, 
which is to cherish and develop the religious life. We 
believe that the religious sentiment is natural to man and 
f surpassing importance; that, whatever may befall its 
ecidental and transitory embodiments in dogma, sacra- 
‘mment, and ritual, religion itself will endure forever, the 
very life-blood of the soul of man, the inner power which 
| lifts him above the solicitations of the senses and the 
} distractions of the world into communion with God and 
| self-sacrificing devotion to mankind. 
Furthermore, we are liberals in religion, not because we 
) maintain this or that set of opinions, however advanced, 
) not because we deny or antagonize other people’s opinions, 
7) not because we hold our opinions loosely or have no opin- 
© ions whatever. Liberalism is to us a temper, an attitude 
" of the mind, a disposition of the heart toward truth. 
i Liberalism is the supremacy of the spirit over the letter in 
y religion. It is the mind in a state of growth, and is thus 
differentiated from orthodoxy, which is the type of a mind 
| that has stopped growing, which accepts findlities in re- 
} ligion and claims that its opinions are infallible. We are 
| liberals because we believe in freedom, in growth, in evo- 
» lution in religion, as in all else; because we believe in sin- 
® cerity and courage and hope in our treatment of religious 
) questions. 

But above all, we are liberals because we cherish a toler- 
ant and sympathetic spirit toward those with whom we 
' differ in opinion. No mind can be truly liberal which 
entertains a hateful, scornful temper toward another type 
© of mind. The true liberal not only speaks the truth, but 
he speaks it in love. He not only tolerates, he loves his 

fellow-men. He is charitable toward their intellectual 
» errors and sympathetic with their endeavors after truth. 
He reverences their reverences. He is not impatient with 
error if it be error held in the spirit of truth. The only 
unpardonable sin in his eyes is uncharity,—a loveless 
heart, an intolerant mind. 

This it is to be a religious liberal, and of such a spirit 
/ and purpose is the International Congress of Religious 
) Liberals which invites you to-day to its deliberations and 
concerted endeavors for religious freedom, truth, and 
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charity. It is persuaded, like the apostle, that ‘‘where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’’ Therefore, it 
would ‘“‘serve the Lord in newness of spirit, and not in 
oldness of the letter,”’ striving ; 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 
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Churches in France after the Separation of Church and 
State. 


| 


I. 


} 


BY PROF. JEAN REVILLE. 


' The paper which I have the honor of presenting to this 
' Congress does not refer to the new organization which the 
_ Protestant churches of all denominations have elab- 
-orated in France since the law on the separation of 
Church and State began to have force. My honorable 
colleague, Prof. Bonet-Maury, undertook to speak on 
that subject before the Congress. He will also explain 
to you the endeavors that were made to unite the dif- 
ferent Protestant denominations. 
My task is an attempt to describe, in a general way, the 
consequences of the separation law on the religious and 
ecclesiastical situation of France; and, as the great ma- 
jority of French people belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church (at least by name), it is of that church that I 
shall speak mostly. The experience that has just been 
had in France is of such importance to the Old World 
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that it is worth while for men of all lands to interest 
themselves in it. 

In the paper I read to the Geneva Congress in 1905 
before the definitive vote of the law, I said: ‘‘Its worth 
will, above all, depend on the manner in which it is 
applied. With a liberal and tolerant government it 
can strongly assure the freedom of conscience; but with 
a clerical, or with an unreligious, government it may 
become a terrible power of oppression.’ 

Now my first statement, after nearly two years’ trial, 
is that the law has really been applied in a thoroughly 
liberal manner. 

My second statement is that in general it has not, 
throughout the whole country, raised such disturbances 
as its antagonists had prophesied, and as I myself, at 
Geneva, feared. There have been local agitations, 
partial disturbances, attempts at resistance made, in 
certain small groups of society. But, on the whole, 
the great bulk of the nation remained perfectly calm, in 
spite of all endeavors to arouse them against the law. 

We can each day observe that the mass of people is 
far more agitated by ideas of social reform than by the 
separation of Church and State. The coolness of the 
Catholic faith in the French people, especially among 
men, may account for this in a large degree, but, also 
and chiefly, the wide and liberal manner in which this 
important ecclesiastical reform was carried into execu- 
tion. Freedom of conscience has throughout been 
respected, and public worship nearly everywhere cele- 
brated as before. : 

These affirmations may perhaps astonish many people 
in this country, I know things have been presented 
otherwise, and that the French republic has been accused 
of the spoliation and persecution of the churches, es- 
pecially the Roman Catholic Church. Such a verdict ~ 
is utterly inaccurate. Those who complain to-day that 
they do not possess religious freedom in France are only 
those for whom liberty consists in being able to do 
themselves all they like without taking any heed of 
the equal rights of others. Never was there in France 
as much religious freedom as now. ‘True, there are men, 
and even political groups, who would gladly avail them- 
selves of the situation to ruin Catholicism, and even any 
kind of religion. But it is false to say that this tendency 
has prevailed, and that there has been any persecution. 

To prove this, it is sufficient to recall the facts. The 
main point, which commands the whole situation, is 
that the Roman Catholic Church refused to submit to 
the law voted in Parliament by a very large majority, 
and ratified afterward by a still larger majority in the 
general elections. 

While all other churches—Lutheran, Calvinist, Prot- 
estant of every denomination, Jewish, etc.—submitted 
without any recrimination, and immediately set to 
work at reorganizing themselves according to the pre- 
scriptions of the new law, the Roman Catholic Church 
refused to do so, and, still worse, her refusal was accord- 
ing to the pope’s command, although a large majority of 
the French bishops had given an opposite advice. These, 
having met, on the pope’s invitation, in secret council, 
were in favor of accepting the law; but the pope, though 
he declared publicly that he was acting in conformity 
with their wish, decided that the French Catholics 
must refuse submission to the law. This is certainly 
one of the most curious things in modern religious his- 
tory. And what is still more characteristic is that all 
the bishops yielded without any protest. 

This is the essential cause of all the difficulties amid 
which the Roman Catholic Church struggles in France. 
It should be well understood, indeed, that the situation 
cannot be the same in an old country like France, where, 
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during fourteen centuries, the Roman Catholic Church 
has been united to the State, as it is in the United States 
of America, where the churches and the estates have 
from the beginning been entirely separate and distinct 
the one from the other. Legally the Church in France, 
until the day of the separation, fulfilled a public and 
official function. The churches and temples were State 
and ‘‘commune’’ properties, wherever they had not 
been built by a private association consistent with the 
French law, and having expressly reserved its right of 
property. The bishop did not possess church prop- 
erties as a private citizen. He ruled them only as head 
of the bishopric. His diocese was an official subdi- 
vision of the country of which he was the governor 
during his life, and after his death the State appointed 
a successor after agreement with the pope. A non- 
authorized monastic order, such as that of the Jesuits 
or Dominicans, could not legally possess, since it did not 
even legally exist. 

The aim of the law of separation was not only to 
suppress the religious budget of the State,—that is, to 
ordain that clergymen should no more be remunerated 
by the State but by their flock (that was a very simple 
matter) ,—but its chief aim (and a much more difficult 
one) was to determine under which legal form there 
could be constituted private societies qualified to enter 
upon the goods and properties of the parishes, and to 
use the church buildings which belong to the State or 
the ‘‘communes’’; also with what resources these private 
societies should be allowed to provide regularly for the 
maintenance of worship. Any body whatever could not 
be authorized to enter into possession of these goods 


and properties, and it was. not possible to allow the — 


ecclesiastics actually in charge to dispose of them accord- 
ing to their own personal convenience. 

Thus the law determined they should be delivered 
to cultual associations (associations cultuelles) of a 
special type. There were to be private societies, con- 
sisting of at least seven, fifteen, or twenty-five members, 
according to the importance of the parish, on condition 
that they conform themselves to the general conditions 
of the cult, or worship, whose exercise they proposed 
to assume. This was to prevent a cultual association 
from transferring to another worship the goods it claimed. 

The members of the Catholic party in Parliament had 
greatly insisted on this clause, and declared that if it 
were passed all Catholics would accept the new organiza- 
tion. Thereupon this condition was granted to them, 
though it would have been in better conformity with 
democratic principles to permit the members of each 
parish to decide for themselves what sort of worship 
they intended to celebrate in their own church. But 
the Catholics feared that, if this were done in many 
parishes, the Roman Catholic Church would be forsaken. 

The only other obligation imposed on each of these 
associations cultuelles was that they present every year 
their budget to the general assembly of its members, as 
is usual in all private societies. Note here that the 
association might. remain limited to the small number 
of its founders, a small group renewed by its own choice 
and which the bishops could have formed in every parish 
from among their own men, while the rest of the flock 
might yet be admitted as outside members without the 
right of voting in the assembly. ‘The prescriptions were 
really not tyrannical. Nevertheless the pope declared 
them unacceptable. 

Besides, to prepare the transfer of goods, the law 
decreed an inventory to be drawn up previously in each 
parish, so as to establish the nature and origin of the 
properties. Nothing could have been more just and 
nothing better done to protect churches against spoli- 
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ation or misappropriation. In all Protestant churches: 
these inventories were drawn up readily. On the con- 
trary, in many places the Catholics assaulted the govy-- 
ernment’s officers who came for the inventory or barri-. 
caded themselves in the churches, throwing insults and 
even filth on the police, and shouting, ‘‘We want God,” 
as if God was to be stolen! True, these violences were 
not provoked by the dignitaries of the churches, but by 
the leaders of the reactionist political party. But: 
the priests did nothing to prevent these acts of violence, ; 
and to the mind of the people they bear the responsi- 
bility of them. 

The refusal to constitute cultual associations was a 
still more serious matter. Because of it no legal body | 
could receive the properties of the parishes or even make 
use of the church buildings. This was the most critical 
moment in the application of the law. Was the gov- 
ernment to close the churches, urging that they were 
escheated properties? This would have greatly satis- 
fied all unreligious fanatics. M. Briand, the minister, 
who had the responsibility of all this business and who 
had made the report of the law of separation in Parlia- 
ment, thought, with high wisdom, that he must, above 
all, assure the freedom of conscience and secure liberty 
of worship. A new law was passed on Jan. 2, 1907, 
by which church buildings were left for use to the flocks : 
and to the ministers of worship without any conditions, 
wheresoever a cultual association had not been formed 
to claim their use according to the law of separation in 
1905. Worship could henceforth be celebrated as 
previously. But all the churches’ properties, the archi- 
episcopal or bishops’ palaces, parsonages, seminaries, — 
remained the property of the State or ‘‘communes,” 
since no regular society had been constituted to claim | 
them. And the salaries or allowances, which, according ° 
to the law, the State was to pay to all priests for four ° 
years more, were suppressed, since the priests had re- 
fused to apply the law. It was but strict justice. By 
his obstinacy in opposing himself to the judgment of the 
French bishops the pope caused the Catholic Church of 
France to lose all its goods and properties, estimated 
at about four hundred millions of francs, and deprived 
the French priests of the allowances the State had be- 
stowed upon them. So this was not a spoliation by 
the State. It was the Roman Catholic Church itself 
which refused to arrange matters, as all other churches 
did, so as to enter upon the enjoyment of its properties. 

Why did the pope act thus? Solely in Rome’s and 
the Roman see’s interest. He declared the cultual 
associations to be adverse to the canon law, according 
to which the churches ought to be governed by the bishops 
and not by the congregations. But we. have already 
seen that the share of the influence left to the parishioners 
by the separation law was very small, as so few persons 
were required to form the cultual associations (seven, 
fifteen, or twenty-five) and as in most places the 
bishops could have formed it exclusively out of members 
of the clergy and people entirely devoted to them. Even 
that, however, seemed to the pope a dangerous concession 
to the democratic spirit. Besides, the priest would have 
had a certain independence in each parish, and the pope 
desired the priests to depend absolutely on the bishop. 
As he now alone appoints the bishops, these in their turn 
depend absolutely on him. ‘The result is that the pope 
is now the absolute and unique master of the Catholic 
Church in France. He probably thought this power 
was worth the four hundred millions, especially as it 
was not out of his own money that they were paid. 

Such is, in fact, for the Roman Catholics the most 
evident result of the separation. Never was the Catholic 
Church of France so free in its attitude toward the 


, 


¥ all, be profitable to the Roman power. 


5 greatest energy against the liberal spirit which had begun 
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ependent on. the pope. 


now the pope alone appoints them directly, and he 


chooses the most ultramontane and reactionary ones. 
) Previously the curates were appointed permanently: 
) now they are appointed and removed by the bishops. 
» Previously the financial management of the parish was 
a controlled by the public authorities: now the bishops 


appointed by the pope are not accountable to any one 


9 for their management, excepting to the pope. 


The financial organization is not yet definitely settled. 


( Different measures have been taken for the time in the 
| dioceses. 
» In each diocese all the resources are centralized in the 
{ hands of the bishop, henceforth as powerful in temporal 
- as in spiritual concerns. 
| tionof an inter-diocesan fund is under consideration, which 
& is to divide among the poor parishes the surplus returns 
of the rich parishes, and this general fund will certainly 
« be placed under the direction of an apostolic legate; 
| that is, a delegate of the pope. 


Nevertheless, one point is fixed everywhere. 


For the present the organiza- 


What the opponents of the’separation in France fore- 
saw is about to be realized. The separation will, above 
The last rem- 
nants of the Gallican liberties (that is to say, the par- 
ticular rights belonging to the churches of France) are 
vanishing away. To the more and more democratic 
organization of the State the Roman Catholic Church 
Opposes a more and more centralized and tyrannical 
organization. 

We must add that the actual pope strives with the 


to diffuse itself over the younger clergy in France. A 
scientific and theological renovation was actually de- 
veloping in the Catholic publications and Catholic schools 
under the influence of the Abbé Loisy, Laberthenniére, 
and the Abbé Houtin, whom we have the privilege of 
seeing among us at this Congress, and of many others. 
Their books are. now under interdict, their periodical 
publications forbidden to the clergy, and all possible 
measures are taken to keep away from the seminaries 
their dangerous influence. 

The pope’s last Syllabus, recently promulgated, dis- 
closes to the whole world the spirit of ignorance and 
obscurantism prevailing in Rome. The pope carries 


to the utmost his intellectual absolutism as well as 


his ecclesiastical absolutism. The schism between the 
public mind and the Roman Catholic mind, between 
Church and School, thus grows worse every day. And 
it is a serious and sad question how such a situation 
may be solved. 

The masses in France are indifferent to all these 
matters, but they forsake more and more the Catholic 
faith. All that the people desire is to attend mass, 
to be christened, married, and buried at church. They 
no longer believe the doctrines, but they love the cere- 
monies. And in proportion as the new generations, 
educated in the secular lay schools, grow up, this state 
of mind augments. 

Some men of great sense, and among them my friend 
Paul Sabatier, with whose greetings for the Congress 
I am intrusted, think that a reaction will ensue from 
the exaggeration of this papal absolutism. They hope 
to see men better instructed as to the true welfare of the 
Church, take in hand a reform of Catholicism. They 
hope for a real Catholic generation, both democratic 
and scientific, wherein old dogmas shall be left to sleep 
in peace and all energies shall be consecrated to social 
and moral work. 


Would to God it were so! I must say, I do not be- 
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lieve much in their prophecies. They are generous 
delusions. In this neo-Catholic movement there are 
high-minded individuals, men of great talent and re- 
markable knowledge. But they are officers without 
soldiers. And, above all, there is in this new movement 
a fundamental contradiction which in the end must 
paralyze it. They intend to remain Roman Catholics 
(that is to say, submitted to the pope), and they stand 
up for a cause condemned by the pope. You will say, 
A pope does not live forever: after this one, who is 
certainly a very narrow-minded man, there may come 
others with a more open mind, and among them one 
who may take in hand the cause of Catholic reform. 
There, in my opinion, they are at fault. No pope, even 
if he were as liberal and well-informed as we may sup- 
pose, will ever be willing to work out such a reform, and, 
even if he were willing, he would not be able to do it. 
Such a reform would be the beheading of the papacy 
itself, for the papacy is itself the real impediment for 
any Catholic reform. The whole history of the Church 
shows us that ever since the thirteenth century all re- 
forms of the Church proceeded from the people or lower 
clergy, and that the popes, evén when they attempted to be 
reformers, made the reform turn to the increase of their 
power. Catholicism may perhaps reform itself, but it 
can only be from the root, against Rome and not with 
Rome. The Roman organism may burst asunder from 
an excess of centralization, but it is not possible to change 
it in a secular direction. 

The true Catholic ideal is very high, very great, very 
Christian. In our modern world it can no longer be dog- 
matic or authoritative. It can be solely moral and only 
religious,—a unity of hearts according to the principles 
of the gospel amid all the varieties of life. But this ideal 
is not and cannot be the Roman one. ‘To-day, as 
formerly, the first condition of spiritual liberty and 
religious reform is, ‘‘No Popery!” 

Will the Catholic Church in our Latin countries re- 
form itself from the root? I do not know, and I think 
nobody can know. At present I foresee no issue to the 
ecclesiastical and religious situation in France, unless 
it be great commotions. 

France has no inclination for Protestantism. There 
is no probability that the majority will ever become Prot- 
estants. Only a small number of cultivated and delib- 
erate minds adopt that solution. Besides, there is 
actually not enough real faith in the masses of the people 
for them to uphold a reform. 


Two alternatives seem to me possible. LEither the 


existing reactionist movement of the Catholic Church 


will go on, and public life in France will for a long time 
be dominated by the strife between clericals and more 
or less socialist radicals, or else the Catholic Church 
of France, conscious of its error, will seek to regain on 
the social ground the situation it is losing every day 
more on the religious ground. A Catholic Socialism will 
grow up, and public life will be dominated by the 
strife between Catholic Socialism and anti-Catholic 
Socialism, which in a country like France will necessarily 
be an unreligious socialism. In either case the situation 
will not be favorable to liberalism and liberal religion. 
But it is useless to pretend foretelling the times to 
come. They depend on too many circumstances un- 
known to us. We must keep faith in the future, and 
never be weary of enlightening and exalting the minds 
of our fellows. ‘To-day, as well as yesterday, as well 
as to-morrow, we must be the leaven in the lump. In 
the French character are admirable reserves of idealism. 
It cannot find its definitive satisfaction in religion 
and atheism. A renovation of religious idealism appears 
already in the most gifted of the nation. I do not be- 
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lieve either that France can ever fall a victim to clerical- 
ism. It has suffered too much from it in the past to 
bear its yoke again. ; 

Let us, then, go on forewarning men against this double 
danger,—atheism and clericalism. And the future 
will disclose ways and means for the religious association 
best suited to its spiritual needs. 


The Unitarian Movement in England. 


BY REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE OF LONDON. 


“The triumph of its doctrines would be not to the ascendency 
of one sect, but the harmony of all.”’—Martineau (1834). 


Rev. Alex. Gordon, our most learned historian, ob- 
serves that ‘‘the history of the Unitarian movement 
is the key to its meaning.’’ He has outlined the history, 
making the year 1198 his first chronological landmark, 
and indicating three distinct historical stages: (1) 
sporadic anti-trinitarianism, native and exotic, dating 
from 1548; (2) a theological school of thought, making 
use of the Unitarian name, bent on promulgating the 
doctrine of the unipersonality of the Godhead, dating 
from 1682; (3) the stage of Unitarian church life, in 
which worship is decisively limited to God, the Father, 
dating from the opening of Essex Street Chapel, London, 
by Theophilus Lindsey, in 1774. 

Prof. Bonet-Maury finds the sources of English 
Unitarianism in the theological teachings of certain 
Spanish and Italian Protestants who, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, found their way to the 
‘Strangers’ Church” in London. A fusion was after- 
ward effected between Socinianism and the more liberal 
and rational elements of the Anglo-Saxon Christianity. 
The writings of John Bidle, the publication of the Uni- 
tarian tracts, aided by the broad and enlightened views 
of Milton, Locke, and Newton, gave a great impetus to 
the movement in the seventeenth century. The writ- 
ings of Lardner, Lindsey, and Priestley in the eighteenth 
century prepared the way for a fuller and deeper ex- 
pression of Unitarianism as a theology, as in the dis- 
courses of Channing and the works of Martineau in the 
nineteenth century. 

Mr. Gordon has shown, however, that anti-trinitarian- 
ism existed in England prior to the organization of the 
Foreign Congregations in London in 1550. ‘There are 
also Unitarians who leap the centuries, and claim Moses 
and the prophets as the real founders of their faith, 
while ‘“‘Jesus a Unitarian’ and ‘‘Paul a Unitarian”’ 
have been the titles of not a few ably written tracts 
and eloquent sermons. If the stricter discipline of 
modern schools of history has chastened and subdued 
our imaginative flights, we may still say that, while 
there might be a sense of fitness in calling Moses and 
the prophets Unitarians, it would be grotesque to label 
them as Trinitarians, and an orthodox apologist would 
hardly venture to claim that Jesus or Paul would have 
subscribed to the Athanasian Creed. 

In his introduction to Prof. Bonet-Maury’s valua- 
ble book, Dr. Martineau leans to the view that the Uni- 
tarian movement cannot be traced to any single teacher 
or specific date. It had its sources in the thoughts of 
many minds in many lands. 

The word ‘‘Unitarian,’ as employed by Unitarians 
themselves at the present time, does not always mean 
the same thing. In England it is sometimes used (gen- 
erally by those who dislike it and would rejoice to be 
rid of it) to indicate a somewhat narrow, dogmatic 
theology of an unorthodox type, which probably no 
living Unitarian would now recognize as descriptive 
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of his religious position. 
pecially by those who are attached to the name and 
who wish to retain it) to indicate a certain attitude of 
mind and temper in approaching religious problems, 
with the emphasis placed upon the idea of “unity,’— 
the unity of nature, the unity of mankind, the unity of 
religion, and the unity of all in God. Iam not concerned 


to-day in discussing which of these interpretations iss 
the more correct or whether both are wrong. Etymology \ 
is an interesting and instructive branch of study, but 
It can tell you what a 4 


it has its obvious limitations. 
word once upon a time meant, and what, according to 
its derivation, it ought to mean; but, if you wish te 


discover its real meaning, it is necessary to learn what f 
it stands for in the minds of the men who use it as de- + 


scriptive of their thought and feeling at the present 


time. 
make the name cover the largest and best religious faith 


which man has attained, with a public notice in bold I 


characters to the effect that any larger or better faith 


which the future may have in store for man will receive } 


cordial welcome. 


In what may be called its unorganized form the Uni- | 
It would |! 
of course be easy to quote examples of bigotry, super- + 
The rule of the: 
priest and the social pressure of the Established Church | 
are active, potent forces throughout the land, and they | 
make the task of the religious reformer, and especially | 
of the outspoken heretic, arduous and heart-breaking | 


tarian movement in England is very much alive. 


stition, ignorance, and intolerance. 


at times. Yet, in spite of all difficulties and drawbacks, 
freedom of inquiry, frankness of expression, largeness 


_of outlook, eagerness to attain a truer theology and | 


a better religion, are receiving in England to-day fuller 


and wider recognition among all classes of the com- | 


munity than ever before. The evidences of this are 
more apparent in centres of active thought and life 
than in ancient cathedral cities or remote villages, though 
“voices”? even from these latter are becoming more 
and more frequent. The publication of Dr. Hasting’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, with its mildly rationalistic 
evangelical Christianity, and of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, with its relentless overthrow of the Scriptural 
citadels reared with such labor by orthodox divines,— 
these great and notable works show to what lengths 
scholarship has travelled on the way to perfect freedom. 

At various periods in the history of the Established 
Church in England the charge has been freely made that 
the theology of not a few of its clergy and many of its 
laity was honeycombed by Unitarianism. The late Mr. 
C. H. Spurgeon charged his fellow Baptist ministers 
in the ‘‘Down-grade”’ controversy with being tainted with 
Unitarianism. Quite recently the ‘‘New Theology” of 
Mr. R. J. Campbell has been labelled (too precipitously, 
I think) by its friends and foes alike as ‘‘ Unitarian.” 
It may indeed be said with perfect fairness that the 
Unitarian movement, in larger or smaller measure, 
may be discovered within the borders of almost every 
church and sect in England, not excluding the Salva- 
tion Army. The more extreme clerical party, in fighting 
for the retention of denominational religious teaching 
in public schools, frequently declare that ‘‘unsectarian- 
ism” is only another name for Unitarianism. In this 
they are not so well informed, for much of the so-called 


Sometimes it is used (es-. 


In England, as in America, the tendency is to } 


“unsectarian’’ teaching in public schools in England — 


consists of a very narrow and antiquated orthodoxy. 


They are, however, right in proclaiming that an ‘‘un-_ 


sectarian” system cannot exclude Unitarianism. 
Probably the majority of the people of England to-day 

stand outside all the churches. The bulk of them are 

not anti-religious. Only a small number are avowed 
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secularists. They are mostly indifferent to the sayings 
and doings of churches. They are not without their 
| dim visions of the eternal. They have their unspoken 
| thoughts and feelings concerning God and life here and 
hereafter. When you get into conversation with the 
more intelligent of them and give an outline of what 
‘Unitarians believe and teach, many are ready to exclaim: 
_ “Why, that is what I think, that is how I feel. I, too, 
have been a Unitarian without knowing it.” 

Legally, Unitarians in England are non-conformists. 
They are outside the State Church. Theologically, 
they are often described as dissenters of the dissenters. 
But the Unitarian movement in England is not, and 
never has been, in organic communion with non-con- 
| formity. In its earlier days the movement found its 
a home, to a larger extent, inside than outside the Estab- 
_ lished Church. John Bidle (1616-62), whom Joshua 
| Toulmin calls the ‘‘father of the English Unitarians,”’ 
| had no quarrel on principle either with episcopacy or a 
' State Church. Thomas Firmin (1632-97), Bidle’s friend 
| and benefactor, a member of the little society of Unitarian 


“eines 


_worshippers formed in 1651, was well known to the 
_ Archbishop of Canterbury, and reckoned among his 


_ clergy of hisday. Queen Mary, who approved of Firmin’s 
benevolence, but was shocked by his heresies, besought 
_ Tillotson to put him right in his theology, but the arch- 
| bishop excused himself by saying that Socinianism had 
| become so firmly planted in the London merchant’s 
' mind that he was not now capable of a contrary im- 
_ pression. If Tillotson was disposed to be friendly, 
_ there were others who took a different view. The learned 
and eloquent Robert South called these early Unitarians 
_ “impious blasphemers,”’ and traced their pedigree 
“back in a direct line to the devil himself.” 

_ From time to time various attempts were made to 
_ obtain a foothold for Unitarianism within the Estab- 


hae 


lished Church, and it was with extreme reluctance that 


_ several able men severed their connection with the State 
' Church in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
William Frend (1757-1841), writing from Jesus College, 
_ Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1788, issued ‘‘An Address to the 
_ Members of the Church of England and to Protestant 
_ ‘Trinitarians in general, exhorting them to turn from 
_ the false worship of Three Persons to the worship of the 
_ One True God.” He published a second address a few 
' months later, and an edition was also issued to the in- 
' habitants of Cambridge and the neighborhood. Frend 
i contended that the doctrine of the Trinity is ‘‘a libel 
_ on the Scriptures, and an insult to the understanding of 
mankind.”’ : 
- Becattse some of the older chapels bear the designation 
‘Presbyterian,’ there has been a tendency among 
Unitarians to credit Presbyterianism in England with a 
_ breadth and tolerance in religion which are not easy to 
discover. As a matter of fact, the Presbyterian system 
has never, in any country, been particularly favorable 
to free inquiry in religion. Joshua Toulmin, writing 
in 1789, regarded it as ‘‘a ground of devout thankful- 
' ness” that Presbyterianism had no existence amongst the 
English Protestant dissenters of his day, and that those 
of them who were improperly called by that name were 
- genuine advocates of liberty. ‘‘To walk in“all the ways 
which God had made known, or shall make known to 
Ec them,’’ was the fine phrase of an Independent, not of a 
_ Presbyterian. To the Baptist denomination belongs 
the honor of having consistently repudiated throughout 
its history all coercive power over the minds and con- 
sciences of men in reference to their religious beliefs. 
_ The Unitarian movement owes a deep debt of gratitude 
- not to Presbyterianism, but to many of those to whom 


ar 


te ern 
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the name Presbyterian was given. ‘The meeting-houses 
which they erected, after the passing of the Toleration 
Act in 1689, were not ‘‘Unitarian,”’ for Unitarianism 
and Roman Catholicism were alike excluded from ‘‘tol- 
eration.” Happily, the older trust deeds of dissenters 
rarely set out in detail schemes of doctrine. Without 
realizing what it would lead to, they were content to 
found their chapels simply for the worship of God. ‘The 
love of freedom took root in their minds, and by slow 
degrees they passed from stage to stage of Arminianism, 
of Arianism, and of Unitarianism. The late Mr. Glad- 
stone, during the debates on the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill 
of 1844, grasped the position and the principle at issue 
with wonderful clearness. ‘‘Here,’ he said, ‘‘were 
certain persons, who founded these chapels, entertaining 
one creed; and the present possessors of these chapels 
profess another creed. I admit that that sounds startling. 
But, if you take the pains to follow the course of events 
from year to year, it is impossible to say that, at any 
given period, the transition from one doctrine to another 
was made. It was a gradual and an imperceptible 
transition....The parties who affected it made a 
different use of the principle of inquiry by private judg- 
ment than those who had preceded them, but they acted 
on a principle fundamentally the same, and, though 
I may lament the result, I do not see how their title is 
vitiated because they used it to one effect, and others to 
another.”’ 

About one hundred and fifty existing Unitarian chapels 
in England were founded by people who did not hold 
Unitarian opinions. Several of them were the direct 
outcome of the labors of clergymen ‘‘ejected’’ from the 
Established Church in consequence of the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662. These men were in no sense 
Presbyterians. They were not opposed to episcopacy, 
but to enforced conformity to ceremonies and doctrines 
concerning the value of which they were in doubt. ‘‘It 
is impossible to read any non-conformist clerical diary 
of that age,’”’ writes Mr. Gordon, ‘‘without admiring the 
faith of men who had to plod their way from shilling 
to shilling, from bag of corn to bag of peas, the wolf 
always at one door, the constable at the other, the brave 
resolution ever choking down despair and stimulating 
new trust in God.” ‘‘If we turn,” he adds, ‘‘from per- 
ceptions of truth which are variable to the formative 
principles of judgment and conduct which stand fast 
in the fidelity of conscience and the paramount obliga- 
tions of religious sincerity, then I think that modern 
liberals, of whatever school, may gratefully own the 
spirit of the Ejected as a salt of our English history 
which hath not lost its savor.” 

The secession of Theophilus Lindsey from the Estab- 
lished Church and the opening of a chapel in London for 
Unitarian worship, and the powerful, vivid advocacy of 
Dr. Priestley, gave a fresh impetus to the Unitarian 
movement in England. There was considerable mission- 
ary zeal for a time. Tracts were published in 1791 by 
the Unitarian Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
and the Practice of Virtue. The Unitarian Fund, 
founded in 1806, assisted missionary preachers, half- 
deserted chapels were fitted up by eager congregations, 
and new movements were started. The Trinity Act of 
1813 made it legal publicly to profess Unitarian opinions 
and to worship in Unitarian chapels. 

The literature in which the Unitarianism of a century 
ago expressed itself is seldom read nowadays. Naturally, 
it is out of touch with modern thought. Colenso on the 
date and authorship of the Pentateuch, Darwin on the 
‘Origin of Species,’ and many another writer have 
changed the mental outlook, especially of those who were 
unhampered by traditional creeds or by ecclesiastical 
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authority. The tracts published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association in 1827 are not unlike those issued in 
England some years earlier. The first tract bears the 
title, ‘“The Faith Once Delivered to the Saints.’ After 
setting forth in an interesting and instructive way what 
the writer conceived to be the true Christian faith, he 
adds, ‘‘It is obviously a plain, simple, intelligible state- 
ment, with nothing in it to perplex the understanding, 
to contradict the judgment of sound reason, or to oppose 
the kind affections which God has planted within us.” 
Those in our day who have felt 


“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world” 


press upon their souls are hardly likely to have ‘‘the 
burden of the mystery”’ lightened by anything quite so 
simple as ‘‘the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

In the second tract, ‘‘One Hundred Scriptural Argu- 
ments for the Unitarian Faith,” Jesus is ‘‘exalted far 
above all other created intelligences, he is a being distinct 
from, inferior to, and dependent upon the Father Al- 
mighty.” ‘‘The stpremacy of the Father and the in- 
feriority of the Son is the simple, unembarrassed, and 
current doctrine of the Bible.” The ‘‘supremacy”’ of 
the Father and the ‘‘inferiority”’ of the Son,—this kind 
of terminology has passed out of use. It has no meaning 
or application to current Unitarian conceptions of God 
or Jesus or of their relation to each other. 

Tract number XI. bears the title ‘‘Unitarianism Vin- 
dicated against the Charge of not going far enough.” 
The writer says, ‘‘The true and only reason why, as 
Christians, we do not go any further, is our solemn, firm, 
and deliberate conviction that the Scriptures do not go 
any further.” ‘The Bible is ‘‘an authority from which 
there is no appeal.” How very remote from present- 
day Unitarianism such sentiments as these appear! Try 
to imagine the dean of the Divinity School at Harvard 
or the principal of Manchester College, Oxford, giving 
utterance to such a dictum! How admirably these 
references support the thesis that Unitarianism is a 
““movement,’’ not a denomination, a sect, or a creed. 

The Unitarian theology of a century ago, or indeed 
of a half or a quarter of a century ago, is no longer de- 
scriptive of the beliefs of Unitarians to-day. And yet 
all the way along there has been an allegiance to prin- 
ciples which explain and justify the divergences. The 
older, like the modern, writers invariably put in a plea 
for mental freedom, and insist on the supreme importance 
of the good life. The Unitarian is called upon ‘‘to evince 
the excellence of his faith by its influence over his own 
life and conversation.” Therefore Parker, sixty-five 
years ago (1842), said: ‘‘We look around us, and all seems 
to change. The theology of our fathers is unreadable. 
The soul of man remains the same. God still speaks 
in reason, conscience, faith,—is still immanent in his 
children.” James Martineau, writing a year later, gave 
utterance to a similiar thought: ‘‘Our very progress, 
which is our peculiar glory, consist in at once losing and 
leaving the past, in°gaining fresh stations from which to 
take a wise retrospect, and become more deeply aware of 
the treasures we have used.” : 

Concerning the position, work, and outlook of the 
churches in Great Britain and Ireland in which Unitarian 
worship is regularly held, I must confine myself to a few 
words. There are two hundred and ninety-one places 
of worship in England, thirty-five in Wales, six in Scot- 
land, and thirty-nine in Ireland,—three hundred and 
seventy-one in all. The total membership of these 
churches at the present time probably does not exceed 
forty thousand. On an average, probably, not more 
than twenty-five thousand assemble for worship at all 
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the churches combined at any one Sunday service 
There are said to be larger numbers of Unitarians in at 
tendance at so-called orthodox churches. There art 
probably still larger numbers who, if they are anything 
are Unitarian rather than Trinitarian, but who do nai 
attend, except on rare occasions, any place of worshifi 
There are certainly not a few avowed Unitarians who ar 
seldom seen at the Sunday services. We have to confess 
that our religious services often fail to interest peop!y 


tions of the ritual of other churches do not seem to provs 
very helpful, except to a few. Many of the older Unit 
tarian families leave no descendants. Their sons anc 
daughters often become indifferent, and allow social anc 
other very mundane considerations to prevail. Ther 
are, of course, splendid exceptions. I do not hesitat+ 
to say that some of the noblest and sweetest types ci 
religious men and women any one could find in the Britisis 
Isles have been nurtured in the Unitarian faith. Bu 
we have to admit that, were it not for the incoming o 
people from other churches and from ‘‘outside,” many 
of our older congregations would long since have become 
extinct, and itis doubtful, were it not for the missionaru 
zeal of converts, aided by a comparatively small numbe* 
of ardent Unitarians, whether any new congregations) 
would have been founded. If the missionary spirit wera 
to die out, if the British and Foreign Unitarian Asscciaz 
tion and the more active district societies were to cease 
their operations, the Unitarian movement, in its organt 
ized form in England, would probably decline rapidly ana} 
finally disappear, to the grievous detriment of freedont 
and progress in religion.* | 

The pew and the pulpit in Unitarian churches not in| 
frequently serve as ‘‘temporary resting-places for theologi") 
cal waifs and anti-theological strays.’ But, if there are} 
some experiences which disappoint and depress us, there! 
are many more which inspire us with confidence and hope * 
The joy and peace which come to converts to Unita4 
rianism, the eagerness with which large numbers of thei 
common people listen to its message when spoken by mer 
to whom it is a gospel of life, show clearly that there are 
harvest fields in abundance waiting for the Unitariam 
who can reap. 

The cure for ineffectiveness, for useless beating of thet 
air, lies in getting close and keeping close to life as it isi 
and to men as they are. Our catholic ideals are often im 
danger of becoming mere toys of the intellect or of the 
imagination, with no bearing upon character and conduct} 
To the listener, if not to the preacher, they become stale! 
by vain repetition, and rapidly lose the compelling clainx 
of the first revelation. Like the theological dogmas 
against which they are intended to be a protest, they are 
‘‘less of a gospel than an opinion, less a faith than a creed.” 
Dr. Jowett very truly remarked that ‘‘a church which isi 
liberal may also be indifferent, and, having attained the 
form of truth, may have lost the power of it.” ‘The faith 
in God and immortality which we have been struggling 
to rid of superstition, as the late Prof. Henry Sidgwie 
reminds us, suddenly seems to be in the air, and in seek- 
ing for a firm basis for this faith we find ourselves in the 
midst of the fight with death that ‘‘In Memoriam” so 
powerfully presents. 

To help men most effectually in our day, we need not 
so much a ‘‘Free” church as a church intelligently and 
enthusiastically pledged to the daily service of truth and 
love, a-church which will not be content with respecting 
a few attenuated phrases rescued from a decaying ortho- 
doxy. How best to combine faith with freedom, to 
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quicken the souls of men with reverence and trust, while 
» they remain fearless in the pursuit of truth and stalwart 
| in the warfare against sin and wrong, is a problem which 
) still confronts Unitarian and other liberal religious 
) thinkers and workers, not only in England, but all over 
| the world. Perhaps when we learn to lose ourselves more 
completely in the ministry of religion, and give ourselves 
more unreservedly to the redemption of mankind from 
hatever hinders or hurts, and to the service of what- 
ever ennobles and sanctifies, we may be able to do more 
and better work in winning men over to the side of a 
“tational and reverent faith and linking their lives and ours 
with the life of God. 


The Religious Situation in Germany and the Friends of 
the “ Christliche Welt.” 


BY PROF. MARTIN RADE, D.D. 


It will not be irrelevant to the subject in hand if I 
‘confess to you at the outset that, in general, I am no 
iend of such congresses as this,—that I do not consider 
the time ripe for this sort of international association, 


erhaps in America and in Great Britain you are more 
dvanced and better prepared than we in Germany. 
- I will gladly let myself be convinced of this by the work 
» of this Congress. I would like to learn from you. In 
ermany we are still too inclined to go our own way in 
atters of church and religion. We are not yet in posi- 
on to attempt seriously to carry on practical work in 
common with Christians of other nations. I believe 
that this is also true of Switzerland; for even between 
the Protestants of Switzerland and those of the German 
| Empire practical association is only in its beginnings, 
. finding expression principally in aid of foreign missions. 
And what I have said is true not only of the liberal, but 
Iso of the conservative parties in German Protestantism. 
t is only a small part of the so-called ‘‘old orthodox” 
+ Germans who seek international fellowship and who 
_ keep in touch with sympathetic circles in Great Britain 
nd America. The Evangelical Alliance has made no 
rogress in Germany during the last few decades. Even 
he Gemeinschaftsbewegung, a lay movement strongly 
influenced by Methodism, has in its midst a current 
‘which seeks to escape the influence of English piety. 


ie 


_ This inability of German Protestantism to ally itself 
‘with Protestantism in other lands is simply due to its 
history. This history finds tangible expression, first, 
‘in the constitution of the German churches. 

_ Since 1870 we have had a unified German Empire. 
‘That it is a confederation, and not a single state, is no 
) hindrance to the unity of our political life, any more 
| than the political vigor and power of the American 
| Union are hindered by the fact that it is composed of 
) individual states. Domestic - politics, the © regulation 
of local matters, constitutes the jurisdiction, as may 
e easily understood, of the individual states. ‘To their 
ights belongs especially that of the administration of 
» church and school. The German Empire consists of 
_ twenty-six single states. As a result, simply counting 
he number of supervising states, there are twenty-six 
ifferent church bodies. 

_ Not every German state, however, is limited to one 
established church. The kingdom of Prussia, for ex- 
ample, includes, in addition to the Prussian Established 
‘Church (that is, the Evangelical Church of the old 
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provinces, in which the Union is in force), also the estab- 
lished churches of the lands annexed in 1866, which 
remain independent church bodies. These are the 
churches of Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse (the 
Electorate), Nassau, and Frankfort. Many of the new 
Prussian provinces have also, like many of the other 
German states, both Lutheran and Reformed (Calvin- 
istic) churches. So there are perhaps fifty independent 
church bodies in Germany, with the constitution of an 
established church. Each of these fifty established 
churches has its special constitution and its own con- 
fessional position. And the most remarkable feature 
of all is that, although all of these churches assert them- 
selves to be either Lutheran or Reformed, or profess to 
be in the Union, the legal authority of the confessions 
which have come down from the past, the formulation 
and significance of the requirements in regard to teach- 
ing on the part of the clergy, and other matters of this 
sort, are by no means uniformly understood either within 
the Lutheran or the Reformed or the Union Church. 
The fact is that every one of these churches, large or 
small, has its own special history. 

So it comes that the life conditions of religious free- 
dom in these churches are widely different. In some 
churches, like those of Baden and of Alsace-Lorraine, 
liberal thought stands upon the same footing as ortho- 
dox, or at least remains absolutely free from attack in its 
pastoral activities. On the other hand, in other churches 
a liberal tendency is barely tolerated, or is persecuted 
or completely excluded by law. In part the states 
have shown a desire to leave the regulation of these 
internal and local affairs to the churches themselves 
by giving them a synodal constitution. In every case, 
however, the fact that the particular church is subject 
to its particular state is the fundamental and legal con- 
dition which gives that church its right of existence. 
Over the synods are the church authorities, appointed 
by the state government. The state appoints the in- 
structors and professors on the theological faculties of 
our universities; but the churches do not give, nor have 
they the right to give, a position as pastor to any one 
who has not completed a theological course of at least 
three years at one of these universities. 

‘The attempts which have been made to form non- 
conformist church bodies are not important enough to 
call for consideration over against the established church 
system. For the most part they are the result of obsti- 
nacy in regard to doctrine, and in lack of ability to con- 
form to new conditions they exceed anything within the 
established “churches. 

PSSecondly, to understand our German Protestantism 
one must study the Lutheran Reformation. ‘To be sure, ' 
a broad stream of the Reformed (that is, Calvinistic) 
type of religion also flowed over Germany. It brought, 
too, strong forces with it, which have exerted great in- . 
fluence on the present organization of the churches and 
upon theological thought. The Brandenburg Prussian 
rulers have allied themselves with the Reformed Church 
since 1613. Schleiermacher, the greatest German theo- 
logian of the nineteenth century, belonged also to the 
Reformed Church. Nevertheless, the heart-beat of the 
Protestants of Germany is Lutheran. Luther’s religious 
nature and faith have determined the German type of 
religion, penetrating far into reformed circles, and even 
exerting an influence upon German Catholics. The 
hymns of Paul™ Gerhardt, the strict Lutheran, are 
treasured and sung by the Catholics. Luther’s faith 
carried the German people safely through the miseries of 
the Thirty Years’ War. ‘The story of Luther’s life, his 
words at the Diet of Worms, his translation of the Bible, 
still nourish all those in Germany to-day who live a re- 
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ligious life. Therefore, he must study Luther who wishes 
to know the religion of the Germans. 

This Luther, however, was at all times a good Trini- 
tarian. All rationalism, intellectualism, scepticism, 
was foreign to him. In religious matters his was a thor- 
oughly conservative nature. Yet this same Luther dis- 
covered the freedom of the conscience, the freedom of 
personal conviction from every human authority. ‘‘God 
wants no one to serve him under compulsion!” he cried. 
“T say it again, God wants no one to serve him under 
compulsion! I say it for the third time, I say it a hun- 
dred thousand times, God wants no one to serve him 
under compulsion!”’ 

This religious ‘‘liberalism”’ of Luther’s led to the break 
with that Roman creation, the One Holy and Catholic 
Church, with the tyranny of its canon law, and of its 
visible head, the pope. Both features of Luther’s piety. 
his conservatism, with its faithful allegiance to that 
which came down from the ancient past, and his liberal- 
ism, with its rejection of every tyranny in matters of 
personal faith, still constitute to-day the religion of our 
Protestant people. 

Especially does Protestant Germany maintain the op- 
position to Rome as it would cherish a sacred inheritance. 
On no point are we German Protestants more united. 
And it is significant that the first step toward a unifica- 
tion of the established churches on a church basis, which 
was made recently by the formation of a German Evan- 
gelical Church Commission, has done its best work, so 
far, in behalf of Protestants living in Roman Catholic 
districts and in the campaign against the Jesuits. A 
comprehensive survey of the different parties in all the 
established churches reveals, too, that the single point 
upon which they are absolutely united is their antipathy 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Yes, even further, the 
unchurched elements in Protestant Germany are set in 
motion as soon as the cry is raised against Rome. That 
was shown again in the last Reichstag election. . 


But is there no tendency in the Protestant churches. 


to seek out the common Christian element in Catholicism, 
and to foster it? To this we answer that everything 
which has been done in this regard, as the work of an 
organization or in accordance with the principles of some 
society, was either done from suspicious motives or was 
premature. ‘To bring about a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the Catholic type of religion, however, is an 
end that the Christliche Welt, which I represeat, contin- 
ually has in view, without thereby relinquishing in the 
slightest its Protestant standpoint. 


Aki & 


The religious situation in Germany would, indeed, 
be most favorable for Protestantism, were it not for the 
internal difficulties. 

To be sure, throughout the established churches the 
governing authorities give conscientious attention to 
providing a good administration. Churches are built 
and new congregations formed, the clergy are well pro- 
vided for, synods are called to give counsel on thg affairs 
of a district, of a province, or of a whole country, as the 
case may be. Christian societies of every kind foster 
works of charity, care for the protection of the young, 
and provide representative literature. Most of these 
societies are entirely independent, some receive support 
from the churches and their authorities. Theological 
faculties with scholarly and spiritually-minded pro- 
fessors provide for the education of the ministry. The 
attendance at the churches varies greatly, but in many 
districts, in the cities as well as in the country, it is good. 
It cannot be said that the people in general have fallen 
away from the Church. To be sure the Social Demo- 
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crats, who on January 14 of this year again cast ow 
three million votes for their candidates in the Reichst 
election, are hostile to the Church. But not all Soc 
Democrats are hostile to religion, and certain of th 
even maintain still their allegiance to the Church. 
agitation for a general repudiation of membership in t} 
established churches, which has recently been revivy 
from varied motives, has not yet carried any considd 
able number before it. Since 1875 the so-called Cix' 
standsgesetz has been in force in the German Empi‘ 
By this law German citizens were freed from the neca 
sity of having their marriages performed by the Chur} 
and of having their children baptized. Still in the y 
1990, of the children born within the jurisdiction of t} 
Prussian State Church, only 4.12 per cent. remained 1 
baptized; in 1901, 5.18 per cent.; in 1992, 4.87- py 
cent.; in 1993, 3.30 per cent.; in 1904, 4.7 petuaee 
It must be remembered that many of these childr} 
could not be presented for baptism, as death occurr’ 
shortly after birth. The wilful rejection of baptism 1 
principally in the large cities and their environs. 
the country the custom of infant baptism prevails ¢| 
most undisturbed. In addition to Prussia, only Saxor 
and a few of the very small states have over 3 per cei 
unbaptized children. Still rarer, indeed almost wil 
heard of, is the refusal of Protestant parents to presey 
their children for confirmation, as is usual in German 
when a boy or girl reaches fourteen years of age. (C) 
the other hand, marriage by a clergyman is not so req 
ularly sought. In the Prussian State Church in 1go)) 
of the marriages in which both contracting parties wey 
Protestants, 91.85 per cent. were performed by a clerg# 
man, in 1904 91.05 per cent. of the mixed marriages, | 
1903 89.20 per cent., in 1904 91.69 per cent. The attey 
dance at communion also differs in different religiors 
In the Protestant Church of Bavaria, in 1904, 67. | 
per cent. communicated; in the church of Hambur} 
only 9.47 per cent. . 
Externally, the situation is such that the Germa 
established churches could carry on the battle again 
the weakness of human nature and against the dange 
of modern culture with good confidence if they we) 
filled with the spirit of healthy progress and of genuix 
Christian fellowship. 
To be sure, strife about opinions within the church 
would in itself be no fault. ‘‘Strife is the father of € 
things.” There is nothing healthier or that gives 
better temper to our steel than the battle for the trut! 
But, in the church which is to have a blessing from sue 
a strife, conditions must prevail which make it possib! 
for the strife to run the right course. It must be actual! 
possible to carry on with openness and in the spirit ‘ 
brotherhood an exchange of opinion in which only th 
subject in hand is at issue, and in which that side pn 
vails which is intellectually and spiritually the stronge 
In our churches, however, established legal rights hind 
freedom of thought. 4 | 
This situation is brought to consciousness by the chr 
appearance of the so-called ‘‘cases.”” Just as you 
America have your ‘‘Briggs,” ‘‘Smith,” and ‘‘Crapsey; 
cases, so we in Germany have our ‘‘Fischer Case 
Rémer Case,” ‘‘César Case,” and others. With u 
as here in America, the point at issue is formally that 
the recognition of particular dogmas, as the birth of Jest 
without a human father, his bodily resurrection, et 
But these cases with us arise under other conditions a 
run a different course. ... . ) 
This struggle, carried on unceasingly, robs maf 
capable and religiously-minded young men of the jo 
of the ministry. To be sure, in this war, as in other 
there are truces and compromises. When a ‘‘case 
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es occur, it is not usual for it to be settled decisively. 

governing authorities of 4 the {largest German 
blished church, the Prussian,”are? experienced and 
e enough{jto find,continually new ways out of the 
culty. They either sacrifice the man and give a 
ral decision about the point at issue, as in the César 
e, or else they spare the man, and give a rigorously 
servative decision about the point at issue, as in the 

cher Case. Such decisions do not usually satisfy 
any one; but it must be admitted that, temporwm ratione 
a, no other course lies open to wise and considerate 
cials. On that account even these public ‘‘cases” 
by no means the worst we have to experience. Still 
re deplorable is the quiet and secret activity of the 
or church authorities, who, because of the theology 
ch young theologians desiring to enter the ministry 
ag with them from the universities, annoy and perse- 
e them, and act toward them as if, with such opinions, 
‘they could not possibly obtain a pastorate. ‘The exam- 
mations, which are held for the most part by these 
rch authorities, afford an opportunity for this, and 
do the visitations which are made from time to time 
every pastor. Lectures and other public utterances 
f the clergy also give an opportunity for attack, and 
especially favorable one is that afforded by the applica- 
mn of a pastor for a new office. When this happens, 
tional, conservative members of the congregation 
ne to the rescue by regular petition or even anonymous 
unciation. 


TE 


Jnder these circumstances, in spite of the splendid 
idition of theological scholarship in our universities, 
situation for religious liberalism in our churches 
not an easy one. For its own protection, therefore, 
his religious liberalism has also organized itself accord- 
ng to the party plan. This was done first in an organiza- 
m in existence since 1863, which is also represented 
this honored Congress, the German Protestant So- 
ty.... The Protestanten Verein seeks to create an 
lusive organization of laymen, which by voting to- 
her, first in the congregational elections and then in 
synodal elections, will effect a change in the numerical 
ength of the parties in the synods in favor of the 
erals. By these means they hope to obtain a more 
eral constitution for the whole church. This road 
a long and difficult one. 
ain large cities an active and open agitation can 
re liberal majorities in the congregational organiza- 
, in the country districts there is very little prospect 
at this will be done. Indeed, it cannot be foreseen 
en the results of this method will be traceable in the 
Ovincial and general synods. So the awakening of 
“the masses in the cities out of their indifference to the 
ditions in the churches is really the work which lies 
est at hand; and this the Protestanten Verein is 
ally doing,—with what success must be learned 
m the future.... 
The Christliche Welt is a weekly periodical, which has 
en published since 1887. Of all the periodicals of the 
Same character in Germany it has reached by far the 
largest circulation. 
nce 1892 leading spirits among the contributors and 
ids of this journal have met together every year 
iscuss questions of common interest. The theological 
culties have been especially well represented at these 
Meetings by the presence of many of their members. 
proceedings have taken the form of discussions 
ut the latest questions at issue in theology. Grad- 
y arose also an interest in church politics and in 
Bical work..... Characteristic of the paper, as 
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well as of its friends, is a disposition at root conservative , 
yet at the same time most thorough-going in its liberalism. 
We are conservative in that we hold resolutely to our 
churches and to their history. We know that we can 
only pay our debts to the present and the future by” 
guarding the religious inheritance we have received 
from our fathers. The men who founded the Christliche 
Welt, and who brought it up to its present position, came, 
for the most part, from Lutheran homes of strong de- 
nominational feeling, where they had breathed in deeply 
the air of pious tradition. As theologians most of them 
were students of Albrecht Ritschl (d. 1889), professor 
in Géttingen, who was a man with a most developed 
feeling for the Church and its history. But we are liberal 
as well as conservative. We stand, before anything 
else, for the unconditional freedom of theological schol- 
arship, and especially that of historical criticism. We 
know very well that no church and no religion can live 
on criticism and the negations which inevitably go with 
it. But we know also that the search for the truth must 
be completely unrestricted if it is to have any meaning 
at all, and that the truth is a fact which reveals itself, 
and of itself presses forward to recognition, while, and 
because, much in accepted tradition becomes untenable 
on careful examination. Whenever, therefore, a church 
or state government shows a desire to lay hand upon the 
freedom of the theological faculties, we will always be 
there to defend it to the very last..... 

We extend, moreover, our demand for personal freedom 
to include the clergy. It must suffice here, too, if a 
clergyman personally and actually feels that he belongs 
to the church which he desires to serve. If he bears 
witness to this by word and deed, he should be allowed 
to proclaim the gospel and perform the duties of his office 
according to’ his own best knowledge and conscience. It 
is certain that we can look into no one’s heart. Here, 
too, there is no protection against hypocrisy. The pro- 
tection of the law is directed only against gross scandal; 
but this can never be occasioned by theological views, 
no matter how modern, when an express desire to belong 
to our church is present. It is scarcely possible to think 
more liberally about the relationship of theology and 
the Church than this; for, if one were to go a step further, 
and characterize this desire to belong to the Church as 
also an unnecessary element, one would thereby do 
away with the Church itself. On the part of our laity, 
to be sure, such a desire has never been manifested 
from any quarter,—at least not in the form of an express 
declaration of intention. ‘This is to be explained by the 
character of our established churches. They are churches 
of the people, which one joins by birth and from which 
one is separated, as a rule, only by death. 

Again, if the question of the separation of Church and 
State should arise in Germany also, there is nothing in 
our principles which would hinder us from agreeing to 
the separation. But the necessary conditions for such 
an act do not at present prevail. Neither is there any 
necessity laid upon us to work for separation in order 
to secure religious freedom. For, no matter how partial 
the State may be at times in using its influence in the 
Church to assist reactionary elements, still officially 
it is constantly giving proof of its purpose not to intrude 
in matters which concern the Church alone, but to grant 
freedom to live and grow to all parties in the Church 
without distinction. 

It is possible, therefore, for us to fight the battle for 
the emancipation of a liberal theology and religion through 
to the end on the battle-ground of the old established 
churches,—that is, on ground where the old Canon 
Laws are still in force: the /rewnde der Christlichen Welt, 
under the force of existing conditions, gladly stand in 
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this struggle shoulder to shoulder with the other liberal 
parties. ‘They would much rather be engaged in con- 
structive work, but they do not refuse to take up arms. 


IV. 


What help do we expect from you, the religious liberals 
of America and Great Britain, in this battle for freedom? 
I remarked at the beginning of this address that I do 
not consider the time has come yet for international 
associations. ‘The battle for right, for the right of exist- 
ence, each of us must carry on in his own land. At least 
we in Germany must do so, and we are able to. If you 
are seeking some special work outside your own lands, 
send your help to the little groups of genuine Protestants 
in the Slavic, Roman, and Eastern lands. ‘Thereby 
you can do great service in the cause of freedom of belief 
and of the conscience. I would remind you especially 
of the difficult situation of the Protestants in Austria. 
Between us, however, between the religious liberals of 
the English and of the German tongues, there seems to 
me,to be nothing necessary but a more active inter- 
change of theological thought, a more exact knowledge 
of the very different conditions which prevail, and a 
better understanding of the nature of each other’s religion. 
If this is accomplished, then the result will surely be 
that each will have from the other some new gain for 
the inner life. And thereby, too, our right of existence 
and the propagation of a truly religious Liberalism will 
have been furthered in the best possible manner. 

I sincerely hope that this International Congress will 
be a mighty weapon and a blessed instrument in bringing 
about this end, and I should be happy if my report 
should prove to be helpful to the high purpose which 
animates it. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Church and the People. 


When I was a minister in Worcester, in Massachusetts, 
we invited Rev. Warren Burton, who had been a minister- 
at-large in Boston, to take a similar charge in Worcester 
and especially to keep an oversight of the jail and the 
House of Correction of the county. These two insti- 
tutions were in one suite of buildings which we called 
the County House. 

Mr. Burton was an observing man, and his reports 
at our ministerial meetings of the ministers of the county 
opened our eyes, as they had not been opened before, to 
the nurseries of crime, as he traced back the lives of 
prisoners to the birth and training of their earlier life. 
And he used to exhort us all to acquaint ourselves with 
the little outlying ‘‘precincts”’ and neighborhoods which 
were far from such civilizing influences as village life 
offers. Burton said that it was in such places as get 
called ‘‘Hell Corner,” the ‘‘Devil’s Home,” and similar 
unattractive names, that there were apt to grow up the 
reckless, untrained barbarians whose crimes, petty or 
great, finally attract the attention of the officers of the 
law. And he used to beg us to check crime at the foun- 
tain by going even out of our way to Christianize and 
civilize such communities, assuring us that we could do 
more to prevent crime than we could to arrest it after 
it had its way. 

About the same time Sylvester Judd, in his admirable 
story of ‘‘Margaret,’’—now alas! forgotten,—gave us a 
well-nigh perfect picture of life in such a’ neglected pre- 
cinct. 

The Carnegie Institution in Washington, which in 
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its quiet way is doing a great deal for the world of whic 
the superficial world knows little or nothing, has cox 
sidered the study of what are called God-forsaken com 
munities as a subject worthy of its efforts. It is tv 
years since I called the attention of our readers to 
Wells’s preliminary report on his investigations in Ve 
mont, as to a region in which there were fifty churehk| 
of different communions. Mr. Wells has now publish« 
in the Methodist Review some farther results of © 
studies, condensed from his report to the Carnegie 1} 
stitution, under the title, ‘‘What our Country Churel 
need.” 
» The conclusions at which,he arrives are, perhaps, ne 
so discouraging as at first sight they appeared. Tif 
forelook, or the suggestions he gives for the futum 
results in an eager call upon the churches in the count} 
to take up a larger missionary work in their own neig$ 
borhood. While he considers the brave plans of oq 
friend Mr. Pressey as unpractical, he is sure that t 
churches might gain a hold on the communities in whie 
they exist if the people in the churches appreciated, 
he thinks they do not, their duty in the home missiona4 
work which is close around them. 

All of these reports, running back to such statemeng 
as Mr. Burton’s, suggest methods of service, not | 
ministers only, but to the people in our congregatioz 
who have formed whatever religious societies withi 
their own number. As we say in Lend-a-Hand, | 
Christian Endeavor Society or an Alliance or a Unid 
or an Association must not exist for itself alone. Eve 
meeting of the club or society must have some refereny 
to the uplift or help of some person or persons outsid 
its number. My young friends of twenty years agi 
of whom I am fond of speaking at Lend-a-Hand meeting} 
had a very good time and very good meetings while thy 
only sought ‘‘mutual improvement.” But they did nq 
rise to their true dignity until they adopted a grandmothal 
They did not mean to have all the fun or profit themselve} 
They meant to share it with the old lady whom the 
adopted. 

If I had contributed a few lines to Mr. Wells’s admiral! 
reports, I should have said that the Protestant churches 
to-day, in New England to-day, taking them by and larg 
are apt to forget the central principle which called ti 
Protestant Church into existence. What we call t 
Reformation was a square and bold statement to t 


any longer to do their work by proxy. It was the reve 
of the great body of the laity against the assumptio 
of a self-constituted clergy. From that moment to th 
moment it has been true that the congregation or chura 
ought to take the duties which under the old hierarcl 
were assumed by the ordained clerics alone. 
The danger to the Protestant Church comes when ii 

clergy look back to the flesh pots of Egypt and want 
take into their own hands certain functions of civilization 
A very neat illustration of the danger is the conflict goiti 
on at this moment in Italy. Shall the Pope regulate th 
health of Rome, its education, its courts, its police, an 
the books which Roman people shall read, or shall the 
functions be exercised by officers appointed by the peoplj 
If the traditions of the Roman Church were to be catri 
i 


out in New England, the enlightening and improvemes 
of such places as Mr. Burton’s ‘‘Hell Corner” and ‘‘Devi 
Home” would depend on what a hard-working, amiab 
gentleman in a distinctive attire with a comunissi¢ 
{rom Rome could do about it. In a community work 
on Protestant principles the same enlightenment af 
improvement would depend on the wide-awake work 
every man and woman and child in the church whi 
was responsible. The minister of that church ough 
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_to know how to advise and how to assist. But he works 

as one of the congregation, and they all work because 
they are all bound to bear each other’s burdens. 
_ At the moment when I am sending these lines to the 
printer, Pope Pius X. has been instructing his 
ergy as to what books they shall tell the people in ‘‘Hell 
orner’’ and the ‘‘Devil’s Home” they may read. He 
nd some persons appointed by him have been reading 
I the books in the world, and they know what is good 
ading for Hell Corner and what is bad. Under the 
Protestant system the Christian neighbors of those who 
| are living in Hell Corner will see first that all the children 
know how to read, second there shall be offered to them 
) teading of the very best, the same for the gutter as for 
the palace. And if any church or congregation or con- 
| ference or convention that thinks it is going to cast out the 
} devils by sending a handful of emissaries into such for- 
Saken regions without entrusting their elevation to the 
best efforts, the best wishes, and the best plans of al! the 
people, that conference or convention will be disappointed. 
EpWarD E. HALE. 


Religion and Theology, 


, Jesus is the one whom I fain would follow, and it is 
) teligion on his lines which I would make my own. On 
ose lines there is no need for an elaborate theology. 
He had himself very little that could be called by that 
"name. And, if he had thought that the ordinary man 
) needs a detailed theology, he would probably have taught 
) one. There can of course be a theology on the lines of 
the religion of Jesus, and indeed no one can hold that 
teligion without having some thought about it, which is 
a theology so far as it goes. And in working out such a 
eology, much may be learned from the traditional 
theology of the Church. But nowadays theology must 
ee much more humble than in the past, and not pretend 
_ to have certain knowledge of things concerning which no 
/ man knows. ‘Theology will have to draw its material 
om the religious experience of the soul, and not from 
body of Scripture and tradition supposed to be divinely 
spired. And the results obtained will be far less im- 
osing in quantity than the old theology. But that will 
be a gain rather than a loss. For surely great has been 
the harm, as well as the good, which the old theology 
as done in distorting the natural relation of the soul with 
od, perverting its natural perception of the truth, 
) cramping its natural freedom, and darkening its vision,— 
all, no doubt, with the best intentions in the world. 

To get back to Jesus and the religion of Jesus is to 
have done with all that, to be humbly and thankfully 
‘content and more than content with what was good 
enough for him,—the religion of direct personal relation to 
God as the Father in heaven, the religion of personal inter- 
‘course and personal service, of immediate responsibility 
and conscious love. The name Unitarian in no way 
fitly describes that religion; but the word is there, and 
‘such deep, simple, straightforward religion is what is 
Meant by most Unitarians when they use that name. It 
is the religion of personal communion with the living 
God, found and sought in the experiences of this present 
life, in the inward sanctuary of the soul, and not through 
the supposed channels of rites and sacraments, the minis- 
tration of priests, whether called so or not, nor through 
e institution of the Church, nor through the theology 
hich that Church teaches for divine truth. Doubtless, 
through all these ways men have found their way nearer 
_ to God, and his blessing has come to them, but not in 
_ these ways alone, and through none of them of necessity. 
f it had not been, as Jesus said, that all men are in actual 


j 
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fact directly related to and dependent on God, neither 
Church nor Bible, neither sacrament nor priest, neither 
theology nor anything else would ever have brought man 
to God, or would ever have existed at all. The Christian 
Church went her way; and, though sincere in her loyalty 
and devotion to Christ, her way was not his way. He 
revealed a great fact of spiritual life, and the Church 
ignored it. Wherefore it is that men are now beginning 
to go back to the religion of Jesus, the personal faith in 
the present God. They think that they can look up to 
God as he did, and they would learn of him to serve God 
as faithfully, to trust him as deeply, to love him as simply. 
They honor the great teachers of the past, who have 
worked to build up the Christian Church according to 
their lights; but, in getting back to Jesus, and in parting 
with the theology which has troubled the deep and clear 
simplicity of his religion, they know that they have found 
a more excellent way.—R. T. Herjord. 


Spiritual Life. 


Religion, in one sense, is a life of self-denial; but self- 
denial does not belong to religion as characteristic of it, 
it belongs to human_life. The lower nature must always 
be denied when we are trying to rise to a higher sphere. 
H.W. Beecher. 

Jt 


Eternal life is a life of eternal principles, and where man 
lives, not from his outward, but his inward senses, from 
reason, conscience, and immortal affections, he has im- 
mortality. Death does not then bound his horizon, affect 
his plans, baffle his aspirations.—Henry W. Bellows. 


& 


Faith and trust, and the pledging of ourselves to the 
infinite will and love, are qualities that cannot be created 
in us by the Almighty as natural forms of our inward 
constitution. They are results of the spiritual powers set 
in opposition to hardship, perplexity, sorrow, and the sight 
of things seeming to drift wrong.—Starr King. 


& 


Men often forget that God is near them, but there are 
many ways by which they are reminded of the fact. The 
most usual mode is by the presence or suffering of danger, 
when men feel as if the eye of omnipotence were looking 
down out of the heavens upon them. Souls of a nobler 
order and in a higher state are otherwise reminded. 
A.D. Mayo. 

& 


Take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 

‘ Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
& 


There yet must remain for the souls which God has made 
and purified both work to do for him and joy in him and 
in one another. ‘There must be the service of his creat- 
ures, the learning of his truth, the reconciliation with 
every foe, the reunion of immortal affection, and the ever- 
lasting approach, nearer and nearer, through the infinite 
ages, to perfect goodness and to Him who is supremely 
good.—F. P. Cobbe. 
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Literature, 


& Tue TEACHINGS OF JESUS IN PARABLES. 
By Rev. George Henry Hubbard. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.50 net.—We have 
always felt that, far from being simple, the 
Parables of Jesus are some of the most diffi- 
cult of his teachings,—difficult, not of course 
in their form, for all the world loves a story, 
but in the danger of our being led astray by 
some footpath away from the main road. 
Thus shall we admire the unjust judge for his 
injustice, or even for his giving way to the 
widow’s importunity? Not at all. Of 
course it is only the persistence in prayer 
that is urged upon us. “Can we applaud the 
really corrupt steward who is conspicuously 
guilty of “graft”? Certainly not. We 
are only to understand that the children of 
light can sometimes learn a little common 
sense from the chiidren of this world. Was 
Dives punished on account of his wealth, 
and Lazarus saved on account of his poverty ? 
We cannot believe that Jesus ever lumped 
whole classes in this way, and blessed or 
condemned wholesale. On the whole, we 
feel that Mr. Hubbard successfully steers 
clear of the many snags in his way in his 
often extremely happy interpretation of the 
parables. He recognizes just the dangers 
we have indicated, and feels that often too 
much learning, and not enough straight- 
forward, clear-sighted vision, has been ex- 
pended on these difficult subjects. Espe- 
cially should we beware of reading into them 
more meaning than they can bear, About 
one main lesson is allweneed look for. We find 
here many wise suggestions. Thus in the 
story of the Prodigal Son: ‘Jesus would 
teach us, ... Holiness is love and such conduct 
as love inspires.” (We may remember that 
Jonathan Edwards said, ‘‘ Holiness consists in 
loving everything according to its worthiness.” 
In regard to the conduct of the elder brother: 
“All the while God is saying, ‘It is not deeds 
or creeds that I want, but love.’ Loveless 
service is no better than open sin.” Brown- 
ing would agree with this. Again in refer- 
ence to the self-righteous Pharisee: ‘‘Self- 
satisfaction always marks the beginning of 
moral and spiritual decline.” ‘The unright- 
eous steward and his master are two rascals 
together: “I do not feel sure that the steward 
was discharged after all. On the contrary, 
I can easily imagine this somewhat easy- 
going employer retaining him, and entering 
into a partnership of rascality with him,” 
The story of Dives and Lazarus preaches the 
terrible law of habit: ““Everywhere we may 
see the tendency of things to become fixed. 
A habit long indulged fastens itself upon us 
with ever-increasing force. So with a feeling 
or passion. So with the gulf that parts our 
friendship or sunders our relations. May 
it not be that after years of delay this diffi- 
culty shall harden into impossibility?” 
Thus Robert Falconer tells his poor, miser- 
able father, while urging him to repent, “It 
may be harder to repent in the after-life than 
here.” We are glad to see that Mr. Hub- 
bard does not believe in imputed righteous- 
ness. In setting forth the parable of the 
Ten Virgins, he says: “Imputed righteous- 
ness is imputed nonsense; 7.¢., it is unright- 
eousness. Worse than that, it is infinite 
fraud. To say that God will account you 
or me righteous when we are not, because he 
imputes to us the righteousness of Jesus, is to 
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dishonor God by making him the author and 
approver of the most stupendous lie ever 
perpetrated.” We have quoted enough to 
show how suggestive and often really help- 
ful are many of these expositions. It is 
certainly gratifying to see how the Script- 
ures are thus becoming on all sides not merely 
an arsenal of defensive—and certainly very 
oflensive—weapons, but veritable “means of 
grace,” 2.e., words whose larger meanings are 
being entered into, as thoughts that do actu- 
ally take hold on eternal life. 


TURKEY AND THE TuRKS. By W. S. 
Monroe. Boston: Ll. C. Page & Co.—In this 
book about the lands, the people, and the in- 
stitutions of the Ottoman empire, the writer 
has endeavored to give a brief but unified 
picture, gained through study and travel, 
of this complex civilization. 
chapters have been presented to the public 
as lectures, and the greater part of these are 
given to matters of purely human interest, 
the numerous races with their varied customs 
and activities. ‘The irredeemably corrupt 
and cruel nature of the autocratic despotism 
of Turkey is not slurred, but Mr. Monroe is as 
little inclined to condemn the Turks as in- 
dividuals as he is to hold the entire American 
people responsible for oppressive acts in the 
Philippines or the Belgians in the Congo 
country for the English in South Africa. 
The book is mainly about present conditions 
in the empire, but a single chapter at the close 
presents “the near-eastern question’? as it 
stands to-day, quoting liberally from the 
Duke of Argyll’s authoritative book, “Our 
Responsibilities for Turkey.” The book 
is fully illustrated and comes boxed. 


InDusTRIAL Epucation. A System of 
Training for Men entering upon Trade and 


Commerce. By Harlow Stafford Person, 
Ph.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$x mnet.—The preliminary statement of 


this book is certainly not flattering to our 
national pride. Briefly, it is this: Instead 
of leading the world in what we have sup- 
posed we were easily first,—vz., our in- 
dustrial achievements,—we are sadly falling 
behind, say, Germany, by reason of our 
lack of serious attention to technical indus- 
trial education. The Germans have ap- 
peared on the stage like Caesar,—‘they came, 
saw, conquered,’—and have beaten us 
with our own tools. ‘The result is that to-day 
“Germany is one of the strongest com- 
petitors for international trade in the world’s 
markets, surpassing the United States, in 
spite of our incomparable resources,’”? What 
does this mean? It means that mind tells; 
that the highest possible industrial effi- 
ciency is a matter to be carefully studied; 
that intellect is to be put into our machinery. 
When a noted Frenchman came over to 
this country, and saw our great Chicago 
packing-houses, where a man sat in his 
office, and, as it were, looked out all over 
the world to see where he would “place” 
his business interests, and kept his hand 
steadily on “the pulse of the machine,’’ he 
said, we must read new meaning into the 
word “intellectual,” and learn to apply it 
to such a matter as this. Dr. Person would 
by no means discard high-school and college 
training. On the contrary, he favors ‘as 
long a period of general education as possi- 
ble.” But, as we know that very many 
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cannot have such higher education, wher- 
ever “along the route a group withdraws,« 
there should be found an institution fo 
direct specialized training for life’s work,< 
with a curriculum which should promote: 
technical efficiency, and also calculated et 
promote the professional esprit.” If- 
were possible, Dr. Person thinks, to 
those [German and American] children up” 
a little, it would be well! The German 
needs rather more of breadth with hia 
technical training: the American needs 
to correct his too often vague and “glitter 
ing generalities” by more of sound technicz 
knowledge. This book won the first p 
in 1905 as the best essay offered a committess 
of which Hon. Carroll D. Wright was =| 
member. 


THE PRopIGAL, AND OTHER PoEMsS. By; 
Peter McArthur. New York: Mitchell Kena 
nerley. $1.—Unquestionably we do no 
always know what we can do best. Words~ 
worth probably thought ‘‘Vandracour and 
Julia”’—which Mr. Arnold declared to be 
the only one of his poems that he could noty 
read with edification and pleasure—as in~ 
teresting as “Tintern Abbey,” and read 
aloud both with equal vox. By placing hisi 
sonnets first in this volume, Mr. McArthur) 
seems to regard them as his most importantil 
work. Now a perfect, or even a very good 
sonnet is a very difficult matter to attain.7 
Only a dozen or so writers in the English’ 
language have here genuinely succeeded / 
It is consequently no special dispraise tc 
say that Mr. McArthur’s sonnets lack thei 
distinction, the compelling power, the in? 
evitableness that would lift his otherwise 
very excellent attempts into the first rank: 
They are thoughtful, serious compositions : 
but they do not give us the sudden uplift 
the flight as on eagle wings that takes us 
when we read -“‘Avenge, O Lord, thy Slaugh+ 
tered Saints,” or Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Toussaint 
VOuverture.” But it is, as the Frenchmen 
say, “‘another pair of shoes”? when we coma 
to the short humorous or homely poems* 
“To the Birds’—whom he accuses of neve 
having read Ibsen and ‘Tolstoy, “nor oves 
Howells pored o’ nights,” so stupidly 
cheerful are they—is a very happy jee 
d@esprit. ‘A Parent’s Plea,’ which has 
been widely copied, strikes ‘“‘a chord in the 
human heart” that will quickly respond, 
especially in those who have watched the 
freaks of the new education, where the 
child can ‘‘head his class in rafia work,’ , 
and ‘“‘name the stars by night,” and perhaps 
“babble of mythology”; but we occasionall i 
dare to wish that he could write or reac 
or add! “To my Fashionable Fiancée’’ 
is not unworthy to be compared with some 
of the: poems of Prior or Praed, or othe 
witty vers de société, Here is just the righ 
and light touch. ‘There is also a pleasan 
simplicity, like that of some old garder 
flowers, ‘‘with their homely cottage small,’ 
in such a poem as ““A Confession.”’ As wé 
Yankees say, in such work as this, Mr 
McArthur has “‘his best holt.’”’ 


E 


THE UMBRIAN Cities or ITaty. By 
J. W. and A. M. Cruikshank. Boston} 
L. C. Page & Co. $3.—These books bes 
long to the Travel Lovers Series, planned by) 
Grant Allen. He wrote four volumes for it| 
and a fifth, which he did not live to complete. 


the series was not to take the place of 
Baedeker, with information about details of 
aveland mention of monuments irrespective 
their merit, but to provide opportunity for 
he traveller to take an intelligent interest 
built on historical and artistic knowledge in 
the cities described. The present volumes 
describe Assisi, where one may study the rise 
of Italian art and monuments connected with 
the life of Saint Francis; Orvieto, with its 
sepulchres and Etruscan collections; Perugia, 
medizval and picturesque; and the smaller 
towns of Gubbio, Chiusi, Montefalco, Foligno, 
and others. The space is mainly given to 
_ pictures, which are described in detail, and 
about eighty illustrations supplement the 
) work of the text. 


a 
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/  ALost Leaver. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
_ Mr. Oppenheim wields a vigorous pen, and 
his hero, who belongs to the larger world 
of statecraft and moves in the delightful 
/ inner circles of London society, to which we 
¥ have the entrée through British novels, is 
| drawn with characteristic firmness of touch. 
’ It is the story of one who believed the song, 
“Fame is an empty folly, 

Glory a vision vain; 

Love shall endure’’; 

_ and who is tempted from his laisser faire 
_ by considerations only to be revealed in the 
{ novel itself. That Mr. Oppenheim’s books 
{ are popular needs not to be said. They 
| differ from one another in degrees of in- 
» terest, perhaps, but not in the skill with 
¥ which the central purpose is held in the mind 
of the writer and the threads twisted into 
the completed strand. 


THE LITTLE WATER Foixs. By Clarence 
) Hawkes. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
75 cents.—The appropriate dedication of 
' these nature stories is “‘to the boy who sees,” 
| words that have their touch of pathos, how- 
_ ever, when one remembers that to the writer 
himself the world of color is now closed. 
The first chapter is the history of a strangely 
domesticated wild creature, an otter brought 
) up from babyhood as a home pet. Another 
) tells of a great blue heron and his marvellous 
- catches and prowess in battle. The musk- 

rat, the kingfisher, the water weasel, and other 
' small creatures are studied at near range. 
_ Many of the chapters contain a tragedy, as 
’ seems to be inevitable. The book is one that 
records verified facts and strengthens in- 
terest in outdoor observation. 


A Victor oF SALAMIS. By William Stearns 
Davis. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
| pany. $1.50.—The latest novel of Mr. 
_ Davis is also the most human and realistic 
' of his books. The drama that plays itself 
out in these pages concerns itself with events 
no less mighty than the great crisis of Grecian 
| history, bringing in the great names of 
Thermopyle and Salamis; but the men who 
love and fight and suffer are related to the 
| men of to-day, and the interest in their lesser 
| fates is well interwoven with the larger 
_ thoughts of empire. 


~ Ovur [irre Hinpu Cousin. By Blanche 
McManus. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 60 
 cents.—The Little Cousin Series has reached 
_ the number of thirty-five volumes and may be 
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considered as in some sort an evolution from 
the classic Seven Little Sisters, which used to 
be part of the necessary equipment of every 
well-furnished nursery book-shelf. ‘The Hindu 
boy differs in many respects from the small 
American, for whom his story is written, but 
the reader will find the same boy nature 
under his darker skin. ‘This is one of the best 
of the series, having the advantage that comes 
from an unfamiliar subject. The intelligence 
of the Hindus, the inflexibility of their social 
customs and caste rules, and their insistence 
on sanitary regulations are brought out by 
illustration in the story. 


Magazines. 


The Woman’s Home Companion for October 
is primarily a fashion number, and the Fash- 
ion Editor contributes page after page of 
practical designs for fall and winter cos- 
tumes. ‘Two articles deserve special mention 
—Jack London’s “‘ Riding the South Sea Surf,”’ 
an animated description of that ‘Royal 
Sport for the Natural Kings of Earth,” 
and Anna Steese Richardson’s “The Influ- 
ence of Women on Business.” ‘They are 
stories by Anthony Hope, Zona Gale, Her- 
bert D. Ward, Elliott Flower, and others. 
Dr, Edward Everett Hale contributes a talk 
on “The Division of Time,’ and the editor 
has things to say about “‘ Your Grocer.” 


Miscellaneous. 


The World’s Warrant, by Norah Davis, 
published last season by Houghton, Mifflin 


‘& Co., has a singular plot, in which a mis- 


understanding holds nearly to the end of the 
book. Mrs. Davis is an agreeable writer, 
whose Southern stories and dramatic situa- 
tions have an especial charm for the lover of 
romance. It has proved a satisfactory book 
for summer reading, but its interest is not 
dependent on a season. 


Dr. Louis Albert Banks sends out another 
volume of evangelistic sermons called The 
Sinner and his Friends, into which he is said 
to have put the best efforts of his mature 
years. Dr. Banks has a long list of books to 
his credit, and he is certainly one of the few 
ministers who have achieved the success of 
knowing that his sermons sell and may fairly 
be called popular. He makes much use of 
anecdote and illustration ($1.30 net). 


Literary Note, 


With the October number the new Put- 
nam’s Monthly will celebrate the first anni- 
versary of its birth, and it has secured a re- 
markable list of contributors with which to 
start off the new year. Among the prominent 
writers appearing in the October table of 
contents are: Gov. Hughes, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Booker T. Washington, Tommaso Salvini, 
Sir George Trevelyan, Maurice Hewlett, 
John Kendrick Bangs, Carolyn Wells, W. H. 
Mallock, Arthur C. Benson. 


Books Received. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Morning Thoughts for Every Day in the Year. By J.R. 


Miller. 65 cents. ; 
For the Best Things. By J. R. Miller. 65 cents net. 
Days before History. By H.R. Hall, 50 cents. 


The NewCrusade. By Charles Edward Jefferson. 


net. 
The Old Year andthe New. By Charles Edward Jeffer- 
son. $1.50. 


$1.50 
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The Idylls and the Ages, A valuation of Tennyson’s 
oe of the King. By John Franklin Genung. 75 
cents. 

From the Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 

The Formation of the New Testament. By George 
Hooper Ferris, A.M. go cents. 

Krom Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

The Domestic Adventures. By Josephine Daskam 

. Bacon. fr. 

The History of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Winkler, Ph.D. $1.50 net. 

History of the Christian Church. 
Volume V. $3.25. ; 


THE NEW THEOLOGY 


BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


A Paper read at the National Conference of 


By Hugo 
By Philip Schaff. 


Unitarian and other Christian Churches, Sep- 
tember 18, 1878. Address Miss 
L. Freeman Clarke, Magnolia, Mass. 


THE HOLY GHOST 


Sent Free. 


A Sunday-school 
Lesson 


Sent Free. Address Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, Magnolia, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The University Research Extension (through 
the co-operation of leading university men of 
Europe and America) has made a collection of 
the original source material underlying our 
so-called “civilization work,” that is, Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Sociology,—rare docu- 
ments from the old Monasteries and famous 
libraries of Europe and Asia,—and has had 
them carefully translated and arranged in his- 
torical and chronological order. The appear- 
ance of these documents having created quite 
an interest among scholars and research stu- 
dents, they have arranged to distribute free of 
charge a copy of the General Index of their 
compilation to the first 1,000 applicants. This 
index contains a complete list of the sacred and 
secular documents reproduced complete in this 
work of “original sources.” A post card ad- 
dressed to the University Research Extension, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, will bring it. 


See The BEST LITERATURE 
© FOR CHILDREN. 


Selected by experts, from 
the best books of the world, 
Over 200 different authors, 


 \t Solves the Problem — 
What shall the children 
read? Needed in every 
home. Send 4c. for pamph- 


Jet and specimen stories. 
can easily sell 
what everyone 


[AGENTS 2:2 


References required. Experience 
inot necessary. Good employment for in- | 
i telligent people. Address Dept. H 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 85 Fifth Ave. , New York 


fat once. 
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The Vain Minnow. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Pretty, pretty, pretty, 
A birdkins seemed to say, 
As he peered into a brook 
That rippled on its way. 


“JT wonder,” thought a minnow, 
¢ “Tf he’s admiring me! 
Vl swim a little closer 
That all my fins he’ll see.” 


Ah, foolish little minnow, 
. So soon you ceased to be; 
For birdkins had been singing, 
“Hungry, hungry, hungry!” 


Owning Up. 


Howard Jones was gathering blackberries 
out in the garden. He was thinking how 
lonely it was since school closed, without the 
boys to play with. He didn’t see why all the 
children on their street had to be girls. He 
almost wished school would begin again. 

Presently he heard the sound of wagon 
wheels on the gravelled street. He stopped 
his work, and went to the fence to look. 
There were three wagons heaped with furni- 
ture coming up the street. 
load was a boy just about his size. The 
boy jumped down, and ran ahead to open 
the gate for the first team. Yes, they were 
turning in at the next yard. Howard ran 
to the house to tell his mother. 

“O mamma,” he cried, ‘‘there’s a family 
moving into the vacant house. Do come 
and see!” 

Then he ran back again to watch them 
unload. 

The third wagon had come in while he 
was gone, and, hitched to the back of the 
load, was a little Shetland pony, no larger 
than one of his own pet calves. Howard’s 
eyes fairly danced. It was the second time 
he had ever seen one, and well he remem- 
bered the first. It was when he was in a 
park in Chicago. He and Uncle Ralph had 
come up from the boat house, and were 
sitting on a rustic seat near the lake. A 
boy came riding by on a Shetland pony. 
Howard thought he had never before seen 
anything half so cunning. 

It was almost time to return home, but 
Uncle Ralph proposed that they should walk 
around to the stable, and see if there were 
not another one for him to ride. When they 
arrived, they found them all out; but the 
man assured them that one would soon be in. 
So they sat down and waited. 

It seemed a long time to Howard before 
he heard the sound of the pony’s feet in 
the distance. At last it turned the curve, 
and came in sight. He could scarcely wait 
till it came up. Just then Uncle Ralph 
looked at his watch. 

“We have only five minutes to make our 
train, Howard,” he said. ‘‘We can’t pos- 
sibly wait any longer.’ 

And so he had to turn away just as the 
pony came prancing up. 

That was two months ago, and he felt 
disappointed yet. He was certain that, if 
he could take a ride on a Shetland pony, 
he would be the happiest boy in the world. 
And now here was one that had come to 


On the second’ 
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live in the very next lot. It was almost too 


good to be true. 

He watched it until it was led to the 
stable, and the door was shut. Then he 
finished gathering his berries, and went in 
to dinner. 

The next day the neighbor boy went away, 
so there was no chance to get acquainted 
until he came back, The pony was turned 
into the orchard while he was gone, and 
Howard could see it every day. He often 
fed it when it came near the fence, and it 
soon learned to know him. It seemed very 
gentle. 

“Tm sure that pony needs exercise,” he 
said to himself one afternoon, as he stood 
watching it. ‘‘Somebody ought to take it 
out.” 

He heard his mother calling him, and he 
went into the house to see what she wanted. 

‘We have decided to go to the city on 
business this afternoon, Howard,” she said. 
“We will leave things in your care until we 
return.” 

So Howard was left alone. He took a 
story book, and found a cool place to read 
under the trees. Presently he heard the 
sound of voices in the next yard, and, glancing 
up, saw the family next door driving away in 
a carriage. ‘Then everything was still again. 

Through the open window he could hear 
the ticking of the clock. The bees buzzed 
about among the flowers, and the leaves 
rustled over his head. It made him feel 
lonely. He looked over into the orchard. 
There stood the pony, gently swaying his 
fly-brush to and fro. The barn door was 
open. Inside he could see the bridle hanging 
on a nail. He glanced up and down the 
street, but no one was in sight. His heart 
beat fast. 

“T’ve waited long enough for a ride,’’ he 
said at length. “I don’t believe that boy 
is ever coming home.” 

He tossed away his book, and started up. 
Leaping over the fence, he darted into the 
barn, and, snatching the bridle, ran over to 
where the pony stood under a tree. It held 
out its nose, and he slipped the bit into its 
mouth without any trouble, and put the 
bridle over its head. ‘Then he sprang upon 
its back, and away he went. Around and 
around the pasture the pony almost flew. 
It was all Howard could do to keep his 
seat, 

At last he stopped under an apple-tree, and 
slid down. ‘Taking off the bridle, he stole 
quietly into the barn, and put it away. 
Then he went back and sat down again 
with his book, but he could not read. He 
wished the folks would come home. It 
seemed such a long time to wait. 

At last he heard their voices in the dis- 
tance, and ran out and opened the gate. 

“Did you get lonely while we were gone ?”’ 
said his mother. ‘“‘What did you do to 
amuse yourself ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Howard, 
read some.” 

When they sat down to supper, Howard 
seemed to forget toeat. His father noticed it. 

“Do you feel sick to-night, Howard?” 
he asked. ‘You don’t seem to be eating 
anything.” 

“No, sir,” he answered, ‘‘but I don’t feel 
very well.” 

“You'd better go to bed early, that will 
be the best thing for you,”’ said his father, 

So Howard went upstairs. 
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The next day the neighbor boy came home 
from his visit. 

A week passed by, and he did sae ever 
come near the fence. It seemed to Howarci 
that the new boy tried to avoid him. ‘There 
seemed to be no way to make his acquaint. 
ance. 
One evening Howard was walking dow 
the street with his Uncle Ralph. He waz 
thinking very hard about something. Ai 
last he looked up, and said:— 

“Uncle Ralph, what did that man say yor 
had to pay to ride those ponies at the park?’ * 

His uncle thought a moment, and te 
told him. 

“Haven’t you forgotten those ponies ia - 
he asked. ‘I’m sorry you didn’t get that 
ride. Why don’t you get acquainted with 
that neighbor boy, he has a pony ! see. 

Howard looked down, but said nothing, 

“T thought it was easy for boys to gets 
acquainted,’ he added. | 

As soon as they reached home, Howard} 
went upstairs to his room. He took down) 
his savings-bank, and counted out the 
amount his uncle had named. 

“Ym tired of being a sneak,” he said tc} 
himself. Then he picked up his cap andj 
started out. 

In a few minutes the door-bell rang at thei 
neighbor’s house. 


W 


standing on the step. 

“Ts your father at home?” he asked, 
“V’ve come on business.” 

The boy asked him in while he went to 
call his father. 

“Well, what can I do for you?” the man 
asked, as he came into the room where 
Howard was. 

Howard’s eyes fell, and his voice was not 
steady as he said :— | 

“T used your pony last week while you) 
were away, and I’ve come over to pay for it 
That’s what they charge in Chicago,”. hes 
added, as he handed him the money. 

The boy who stood by looked pleased a= 
he saw what he was doing. He turned 
toward his father with a smile. 

“Now can’t I play with him?” he asked 

The man held out his hand to Howard. 

“Tm glad to have this matter cleared up,’*! 
he said. “Of course, we heard all about it. 
It’s always better to make your bargains 
first, and then there’s no trouble about it. 
Come over to-morrow, and you and Dick# 
may try the pony together.’ | 

As Howard came whistling into the yard f 
his mother looked out of the window. 

“T guess Howard feels better this morn 
ing,’’ she said. ‘‘He hasn’t seemed like him-i 
self for a week,” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO! 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. | 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

ano CALLOUS SPOTS 

yield to it, and it is particularly | 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
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The next evening, when he came home 

om the neighbor’s, he ran into the room 

here his mother was sewing. 

Mamma,” said he, “I never had such 
ice friend before, and I never knew how 

ice it could be to ride a pony. It’s just 
much fun as it looks to be.” 

That evening, as he sat on the porch, he 

hought :— 

“This time I felt just right while I was 

iding,’’ and he added, “‘that’s what makes 
e difference.”’—The Sunday School Times. 


Who was Mr. Binks? 


_ Aunt Kate was baking pies when the post- 
man rang; but, when she heard the swish of 
letter sliding down the slit in the door to 
he hall floor, she set the rolling-pin down and 
hurried for the letter. It was only from a 
little nephew, as she could tell at once by the 
regular address; but with a fond smile she 
teturned to the kitchen, and sat right down 

| to open it. -It ran:— 
| Darling Aunt Kate,—1I thought I would 
now take my pén in hand and write you a 
few lines to say we are all well and have got 

n addition to the family and hope you are 

e same. 

“Dear me!’”’ exclaimed Aunt Kate, much 

urprised, ‘“‘I wonder what it is!” 

Its hair is soft as silk, its eyes are like vel- 
‘vet, its teeth like pearls, its kisses like sugar. 
'That’s Maggie’s talk, but of course boys would 

ot talk about it that way. 


Aunt Kate gasped. ‘Why, Nephew Jack 
7 must have a baby sister,’’ she said to herself; 
| but, when she read a little further that the new 

pet had been named “Mr. Binks,” she knew 
| she was wrong :— 


is Papa came home yesterday and brought 
rt. Binks with him. Mr. Binks looked all 

/ over the house the first thing. He tried all 
| kinds of playthings and chose as his favorite 
pink bag with a big stone init, which mother 
ad against the door that won’t stay open. 

e was so determined to have this that we 
ok off the fancy cover and the pink ribbons 

d put the stone into a ticking sack and tied 

up tight with a string, and Mr. Binks just 
ags it all over after him, up on the chairs 

d the sofa, and he likes to take it to the 


e jumps down and getsit again. 
‘strong in the mouth. 
“Oh, I see,” guessed the reader of the 
letter; ‘‘it is a cat.” 
Mr. Binks talks to himself in a very cross 
ice sometimes. 
“Oh, a parrot, is it?’? Aunt Kate asked 


He is very 


y 


his tail which is too short for him to reach 
‘with those long alligator jaws. I tell you, 
‘you'd think you were in Florida if you ever 
+ your fingers between those jaws with the 
ws of shining teeth all along the edges. It 
rts awful. 
“Well, now, wouldn’t you think the boy 
as talking about a young crocodile?” mused 
“But neither crocodiles nor 
igators have hair as soft as silk, nor do they 
Jay with bags with stones in them.” 


_ Baby Binks we call him sometimes, when 
aggie wants to use him for her doll. We 
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part. His eyes, which are pink around the 
edges, will shine with playfulness. 


“Now do you suppose that nephew of 
mine has a rabbit?” the puzzled auntie in- 
quired, as she turned a page of this very 
funny description. 


I think Mr. Binks is the biggest snapping 
turtle I ever saw. 


“A snapping turtle!’ exclaimed the sur- 
prised auntie. ‘‘I wonder what those chil- 
dren’s father will get them next!’ i 


He just snaps at you all the time, but he 
don’t always bite. Just shows his teeth and 
lunges his head toward you in a sort of ‘Will 
you take a dare?” way. Sometimes he is 
just like a kitten, for he will paw around the 
floor after a spool like a playful cat, and chase 
it from room to room. 


“Why, it isn’t a snapping turtle after all,” 
said Aunt Kate, as she hurriedly pulled two 
pies from the oven, and put in another, and 
hastened back to her letter. 


Mr. Binks is not making a collection of 
postal cards or souvenir spoons, but he is 
gathering mittens, and most of them he puts 
in his nest where he sleeps, and we don’t 
know who they belong to. One day we saw 
a little boy crying in the street, and he said 
our Binks took his mitten, so we went around 
to the back shed, and the little boy picked out 
his red mitten from quite a pile. 


“Oh, I know now,” smiled Aunt Kate, ina 
satisfied way. “Mr. Binks isa crow. Crows 
always steal everything they can get hold 
of.” 


We never had a white one before. He is 
just like snow or ice-cream, only when he gets 
dirty, of course. He sits up on his hind legs 
sometimes and chews crackers in mother’s 
apron. Aad he does love to run up and down 
over any person lying on the sofa by the fire. 
He will get his nose right into their back hair 
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and root it all down, And he likes to nestle 
down among the fringe on a shawl beside the 
person, but, if you don’t watch out, he will 
gnaw all the fringe off. 

Aunt Kate had another guess now and 
decided ‘‘Mr Binks’? must be a white rat. 
But the letter ended :— 


Good-by, with love, your nephew, 
JACK. 


P.S. . I forgot to say that ‘“‘Mr. Binks” is a 
pure English Bedlington terrier. 


“Well,” said Aunt Kate, as she folded the 
letter, ‘I never would have thought it.””— 
Lelah H. Benton, in Presbyterian. 


A Lesson of Patience. 


The Chinese tell of one of their country- 
men, a student, who, disheartened by the 
difficulties in his way, threw down his book 
in despair, when, seeing a woman rubbing 
a crowbar on a stone, he inquired the reason, 
and was told that she wanted a needle, and 
thought she would rub down a crowbar 
till she got it small enough. Provoked by 
this example of patience to “try again,” he 
resumed his studies, and became one of the 
foremost scholars of the empire.—Nzxon . 
Waterman. 


An old bay mare had a field to herself. 
One day a lot of calves intruded upon her 
privacy. The mare looked at the calves in 
amazement. ‘Then she went slowly around 
the field until she found the gap in the fence 
through which they had come in. Then she 
steered the intruders, one by one, to the 
gap, and, taking each by the back of the 
neck, pushed them into the road again.—Our 
Four-jooted Friends, 


Crockery, China 
Glass and Lamps 


Everything in these lines pertaining to the home in attractive 
varieties, from the low cost, through the medium, up to the costly 


specimens. 


The best products of the potters and glass-makers art, both 
foreign and domestic, will be seen in the several departments. 

In the Lamp Department on gallery will be seen novelties 
in Electric Lamps, also Candlesticks and Candleshades. 


Inspection invited. 


J ones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamp Merchants 


33 Franklin St., Cor. Hawley 


Near Washington and?Summer Streets 
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The Opening of the International 
Congress. 


From the window-boxes that stand on 
every outer window sill of the American 
Unitarian Building gay blossoming plants 
and long trailing vines wave a welcome to 
all comers. Between them hang great laurel 
wreaths, and on each side of the front steps 
are decorative plants. At each side of the 
entrance stands of great silken flags of vari- 
ous nations proclaim the international char- 
acter of the Congress almost as clearly as the 
greeting on the front wall. Within brilliant 
autumn flowers give an air of festivity, and 
here, as in the churches, Symphony Hall, 

-Tremont Temple, and at the hotels and even 
in the streets, the wearers of the Council 
badges, red or blue, are most hospitably 
received, A Beacon Street letter carrier 
has caught the spirit of it all; for, as he saw 
the newly set window-boxes on Friday, he 
said, ‘‘That’s where the Christians are going 
to show the people from Hindustan that they 
love them, even though they don’t have the 
same religion.” 

Arrangements were made to receive about 
1,200 visitors, and up to 10 A.M. on Tuesday 
2,550 Americans and 158 visitors from 
abroad have registered as members of the 
Congress. They include representatives of 
15 nations and of more than 30 religious 
denominations. Perhaps the most notice- 
able delegates are the gentlemen who wear 
the Oriental head-dresses. One is Prof. 
G. Subba Rau of India, of Brahman caste, 
whose photograph is given in ‘‘Forty Por- 


traits,” and who is one of the speakers at- 


Second Church on Wednesday night. An- 
other Oriental of the name of Barraktullah 
of Bombay was one of the speakers at the 
reception at the Somerset and was received 
with most cordial sympathy. 

The unexpected number of members of the 
Congress exhausted badges, reception tickets, 
and the literature provided for distribution, 
at an early date. Four valuable booklets 
were prepared for the Congress, and a special 
edition of Bacon’s Guide to Boston, including 
an introduction describing the Unitarian 
churches in and around Boston. The pam- 
phlet of ‘‘The Pioneers of Pure Religion and 
Perfect Liberty” contains portraits and char- 
acteristic quotations from the writings of 
eighteen great American leaders, who by 
their words and deeds have promoted the 
principles of the International Council. 
“Types of Unitarian Churches’ contains 
pictures and brief descriptions of typical 
churches of the Unitarian fellowship in 
America, ‘‘The Souvenir of the Universa- 
list Churches of Massachusetts” is a cloth- 
bound portfolio, with pictures and descrip- 
tions of all the Universalist churches in the 
Commonwealth. ‘Forty Portraits and Biog- 
raphies’’ is a pamphlet containing pictures 
and brief biographies of some of the speakers 
and distinguished guests of the Council. 
The programmes contain a short history of 
the Council, a list of its officers and commit- 
tees, details of registration, lodging, trans- 
portation, etc., anda full programme as ar- 
ranged in advance. 

The Sunday morning services in the 
churches were all well attended, the speakers, 
even as far away as New Bedford, Taunton, 
and Springfield, being men of note, most of 
them foreign delegates. The organ recital 
by Arthur Foote at the First Church was 
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well attended, Many of the foreign delegates 
were taken in automobiles on Saturday after- 
noon on a sight-seeing trip through the 
Newtons and Wellesley. They were wel- 
comed at the First Unitarian Church in West 
Newton by Rev. and Mrs. Julian C. Jaynes, 
shown over the beautiful church, and served 
by the young ladies of the parish to a lunch- 
eon, ‘he trip included a visit to Hunnewell 
gardens and to Wellesley College. 

It is said that 8,000 tried to get into Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday night. It was im- 
possible to provide for an overflow meeting 
that was wholly unexpected, and many were 
grievously disappointed. Those who could 
get into the great building listened spell- 
bound to Dr. Hale’s address, to the hymn 
written by Mrs, Julia Ward Howe for the 
occasion, and to the addresses by President 
Booker T. Washington and Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer of New York. The music was by the 
Handel and Haydn Society. 

The pouring rain of Monday did not pre- 
vent a good attendance at any of the meet- 
ings. ‘This day, as announced, was devoted 
to the meetings of the National Conference. 
The service at King’s Chapel, conducted 
by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, was impressive. 

Tremont Temple, the scene of most of the 
meetings throughout the week, was decorated 
with festoons of the national colors, with 
large white stars at regular intervals around 
both balconies, and various national flags 
massed about the organ and choir loft. 
Appropriate texts in large lettering were 
posted conspicuously, ‘After the way that 
is called heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers,” being one of the most prominent. 
On Tuesday morning there was added, in 
great gold letters on blue background, run- 
ning entirely around both galleries, the 
names of the best-known saints and heroes 
of liberal religion,—a glorious list. They 
are, beginning at the platform, from the 
desk, on the first gallery, to the right, Ser- 
vetus, Socinus, Penn, Fox, Hicks, David, 
Kossuth, Vane, Biddle, Lindsey, Priestley, 


Bushnell, Brooks, Rammohun Roy, Mo- 
zoomdar, Martineau, Bowring; to the left, 
Channing, Emerson, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Mayhew, Freeman, Ballou, Chapin, Kuenen, 
Tiele, Réville, Fontanés, Mazzini, Coquerel, 
Armstrong, Herford; on the second gal- 
lery, to the right, Ritschl, Rothe, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Ware, Walker, Lang, Bouvier, 
Bryant, Bellows, Clarke, Hedge, Andrew, 
Curtis, King, May. Julia Ward Howe, Dix, 
Dewey, Furness; in the centre, Hawthorne, 
Louisa Alcott; to the left, Adams, Everett, 
Schleiermacher, Bluntschli, Lowell, Holmes, 
Fukuzawa, Huidekoper, Parker, Sumner, 
Gannett, Peabody,. Agassiz, Mann, Wise, 
Campbell, Webster, Story, Bancroft, Park- 
man. 

The addresses, later to be reported in the 
Register, were received with close attention 
and appreciation. Dr. Shutter’s address, in 
the afternoon, on “‘A United Liberal Church,” 
was almost continually applauded. 

In spite of the rain, a special train left the 
North Station at two o’clock for Concord. 
Many foreign and noted delegates were on 
board, and they were met in the famous old 
town by guides, who went with them in car- 
riages to places which they had heard spoken 
of as New England shrines. Not a few of 
those from abroad had already been there 
to wander through Sleepy Hollow, visit the 
homes of Emerson, Alcott, and Hawthorne, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the Americ: 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York Cit 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin a: 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Associatic: 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitas 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, este 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids | 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and «| 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Cha 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis { 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society . 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re+ 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tras| 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, ca 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, C! 
cago. - 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McM 


National Alliance of Unitarian Wome 
Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of *| 

Unitarian churches for missionary and denominatioi 

work. | 
Address correspondence to the ‘Clerk, Miss Flores 

Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. 

Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. ; 
Promotes the organization of the young people of [| 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service. 4 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O; Art: 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. | 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unit: 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publ 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, ’ 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 4 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Ageni, 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
Stearns. 


and tramp by Walden, beloved of Thore 
The weather was not hospitable, but, as nai 
had to walk, there was little inconvenien 
Under the direction of the Women’s Allia: 
tea was served in the vestry of the First Pat 
Meeting-house; and a special train brouy 
the guests to the city late in the day. 

The reception at the Somerset was unic 
in respect to the number of nations ¢| 
religions represented, the manner of th 
presentation, and their addresses. 
Wendte announced the speakers, namij 
with each some of the most prominent 
those whom he represented. As ex 
came forward, the flag of his nation ¥ 
displayed at the side of the platform; < 
the women’s orchestra in the gallery abd 
burst into the strains of some selection f 
the music of his nation. ; 

Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of the Universit 
Berlin, greeted by “Die Wacht am Rheit 
talked to the audience in his own tong! 


1 
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Prof. Jean Réville of France as- 
ded the platform, the orchestra played 
strain of “The Marseillaise’; and Prof, 
 Réville, like his predecessor, addressed the 
large audience in his own French tongue. 
Prof. Dr. H. U. Meyboom, the eminent Hol- 
lander, also addressed the audience, speak- 
ing English; and he in turn was followed by 
Dr. Edouard Montet, formerly president of 
a Congress.. Booker T. Washington was 
among the big audience, but was excused by 
Dr. Eliot, upon request. Refreshments 
were served after the addresses. An over- 
flow reception was also held at the same 
time at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, to 
accommodate the numbers of delegates and 
‘visitors who could not find entrance to the 
reception at the Hotel Somerset. Tea was 
served by the Ladies’ Committee, and music 
ees supplied by an orchestra. Rev. Lewis 
Buckshorn of Concord, N.H., presided. 
~The speakers were Rey. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge, and Sir William Bowring, 
Bart. Rev. W. G. Tarrant, and Fred Madi- 
‘son, M.P., the last three being from London, 
England. 

An overflow meeting from Arlington 
Street Church into Second Church was ar- 
ranged for Tuesday night, and other over- 
flow meetings will be held as they may be 
needed. 

- It is interesting to see the space given 
by the daily papers to the reports of the 
meetings of the Congress, and to note the 
uniformly just spirit of the records. Not 
only are the speeches reported at length, 
_ but pictures of many of the speakers have 
been published, our mottoes have. been 
_ printed, and one of the papers gave on Mon- 
‘day morning, in big letters, the ‘‘five points” 
as ‘The Faith of Religious Liberals.” 

F. W. B. 


Brahma-Samaj Notes. 


The Brahma-Samaj has suffered many 
‘severe losses by death during the last few 
"years. The death of men like Justice Ranade, 
Maharshi Devendranath ‘Tagore, Anand 
~Mohun Bose, Mozoomdar, and Umesh Chan- 
dra Dutta has been mourned not only by the 
_Brahma-Samaj, but by the whole of India. 
“With the exception of the Maharshi and 
~ Mozoomdar, who were distinctively religious 
_ teformers, these men did not confine them- 
selves to so-called religious work. They were 
_ powerful preachers, devout worshippers, and 
learned theologians, yet they were what the 
world calls laymen, and they were the nation’s 
_ leaders in all directions of healthy public 
‘ effort and social service. The latest mails 

~ report one more Brahma leader lying danger- 
_ ously ill,—Pandit Sivanath Sashi, the great 
| missionary and now the acknowledged leader 
lr of the movement. 

_ The year 1907 will be remembered as a 
os notable year in Brahma annals, on account of 
_ the institution of the Brahma Vidyalaya, or 
_ Theological College, the first school of its kind 
on modern lines in India. It became possible 
through the generosity of the Maharaji of 
Burdwan, who has endowed it with an an- 
nual grant of $1,200. This, together with 
| more funds which have since been forth- 

: coming, has enabled the committee to offer 
studentships of $5 a month to young men 
_ of education and character, anxious to pre- 
_ pare for the work of the liberal ministry in 
D india. The studentships are awarded on the 
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results of a competitive entrance examination, 
The professors are all men eminent in the lines | 
of study intrusted to them, and they work 
without remuneration. Dr. P. K.Roy, D.Sc., 
late principal of the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, is appointed principal of the Vidya- 
laya, and will lecture on Ethics, Prof. 


Brojendranath Seal, M.A., will lecture on’ 


Comparative Religion. Prof. Benoyendra- 
nath Sen, M.A., will lecture on the Principles 
of Theism and the History of India, Pandit 
Sivanath Sashi, M.A., will expound the 
Bhagavadgita. Pandit Sithanath Tatvabhu- 
shan, the well-known writer and scholar, will 
handle the Upanishads. Mr. A. C. Sen will 
lecture on the Religions of India from Vedic 
Times to the Attainment of Buddhahood by 
Sakyamuni. Mr. Dhammananda Kosombi, 


another distinguished scholar, will take up, 


Sanskrit Literature and Grammar, and the 
Buddhistic Dhammapada in the Pali 
language. And Mr. Hemchandra Sarkar, 
M.A., will lecture on Psychology, Logic, 
and the Bible. 

The college is located in a large rented 
building in Calcutta. It was formally opened 
with a divine service and a sermon by Prof. 
Herambachandra Maibra, M.A., on Saturday, 
July 20. 

The Samaj has of late years made great 
progress in the Telugu districts of the prov- 
ince of Madras, where there have arisen a 
number of consecrated workers. In the rest 
of the province, however, it is hardly more 
than a name, and it is to this extensive region, 
the land of superstition and the down- 


trodden pariah, that missionary efforts need: 


most to be directed. It is here that Christian 
missions have met with the greatest success. 
The recent loss, involved in a huge bank 
fraud of all the endowed funds of the princi- 
pal Brahma-Samaj in this region has been 
reported in this journal. The money is gone; 
but in connection with his many questionable 
dealings, Sir George Arbuthnot, the bank 
boss, is now undergoing trial. 

In the Punjab and Northern India, the 
Brahma-Samaj and the Arya Samaj are 
sharing the field together. In Western 
India the Brahma-Samaj holds its own, and 
turns out a great deal of educational and 
charitable work. It is gratifying to note 
that the ruling princes of India are taking 
an increasing interest in the Brahma-Samaj. 
Some of them have endowed Brahma places 
of worship in their dominions. The Maha- 
rajas of Baroda and Kolhapur (the former, 
known by his family name of Gaekwar, 
visited America last year) have very lately 
shown their adherence to the Brahma cause 
by subscribing liberally to its funds. 

More men! more money! is the crying 
need of the Brahma-Samaj. The Brahma- 
Samaj has men, the finest of men; but a 
country as large as India needs many times 
more such men, And surely the Brahma 
worker has very much more to do than to 
prepare a sermon for Sunday and pay 
calls. His work runs into all channels 
of life. His is not a religion shut out 
from life. He sees children walking about 
the streets whv ought to be at school. But 
they are poor, and no school would admit 
them without a fee. So the duty which the 
state neglects to perform the Brahma worker 
sets about to discharge to the limit of his 
power. He sees no public libraries, and sets 
about to create them. He sees men and 
women, aged, infirm, cripple, or blind, lying 


‘front. 


| over the world for the past halt century. 
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in the roadside gutter and begging the doles 
of the passers-by, and his heart goes forth to 
them in their misery and moves him to build 
for them a home. He sees poverty, famine, 
plague; and the economic situation so dis- 
tresses him that he becomes a Swadeshi, or 
industrial worker. He sees the root of many 
existing evils in the political situation, and he 
takes his share in the work of the National 
Congress. All this he recognizes as religious 
work; 

Think of the three hundred million people 
diversified altogether beyond the conception 
of an American by language, custom, and tra- 
dition, divided into thousands of castes, 
steeped in ignorance and superstition, de- 
pressed by grinding poverty, subject to the 
double scourge of famine and plague,—think 
of such a country’s economic, educational, 
social, religious, and political needs, and you 
will not wonder that the Brahma worker in 
India is a busy man, 

Foreign sympathizers with this movement 
may help with men or money. But money 
is more needed than men. And, when money 
is given, it would be well to see that it is 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Magee Ranges Win Out at Maine State 
Fair.—The Magee stove products are still forging to the 
At the Maine State Fair, held at Lewiston this 
month, the Magee Furnace Company was awarded first 
prize for the celebrated Magee ranges, known and sold all 
The baking 
qualities of the Magee range are unequalled by any other 
cooking range in the market. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


is 99 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


18th inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
Howard Milton Dyer, of Revere, and Leslea Pierce 
Brooks, of Quincy. 


In Quincy, Mass., 


Deaths. 


STANTON. —At Winchester, Mass., on the eve of 
September 13, Mrs. Sarah Symmes Stanton, widow of 
J. C. Stanton. 


She was a devoted Unitarian and remembered the Uni- 
tarian Church of her town substantially, asa memorial for 
her husband. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 

2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72... Cable address, 

‘¢ Undertaker Boston.” 


George H, Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


1 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTHO by movingfrom 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb 5 miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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applied not to the support of workers, but 
directly to the work itself; that is, to the in- 
stitutions that are maintained. These in- 
stitutions may be for the benefit of the school- 
going young, or those who are too poor to go 
to the ordinary schools, or the ignorant work- 
ing men and women, or the pariah and other 
low castes, or the better class Hindu women, 
and so on, working along different lines, but 
all distinctly religious in spirit and aim. The 
up-keep of such institutions needs money; but 
the workers themselves may well continue 
to be left to take care of themselves, or to be 
taken care of by the generous-hearted around 
them. 

In any case, the personal expenses of a 
Brahma worker would only be a very incon- 
considerable fraction of the money he would 
need to put into his work. There are two 
ways in which a man may live in India: he can 
live asa Hindu, or he can live as a ‘Saheb,’— 
that is, in Western style,—as many Hindus 
unfortunately do nowadays. In the latter 
case he may need a hundred dollars a month; 
in the former he can manage comfortably 
with ten: there are many Brahma workers 
who spend much less than that on themselves. 
Generally in Western lands the support of a 
mission means mainly the provision of a 
missionary’s salary. ‘This is not true of the 
Brahma-Samaj, where the money goes wholly 
to the institutions, and not to the men who 
work for them. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Demands of the Times. 


Unitarians are disabled in many affairs by 
the lack of knowledge on the part of the pub- 
lic. Often they are accused of demolition 
and rash conduct, when their work has been 
a normal and necessary progress. Part of 
this unjust impression is owing to the com- 


promising and evasive attitude which ‘‘evan-. 


gelical” or ‘‘orthodox”’ representatives as- 
sume. ‘They try to satisfy all parties. They 
appear to be “conservative” and ‘‘radical”’ 
at the same time. At the last they will be 
found out and judged. Meanwhile we must 
do the best we can with them. 

An instance of this kind is found in Zzon’s 
Herald, which only recently used some harsh 
terms concerning Unitarianism. We were 
accused of throwing away “‘the gospel”? and 
of doing many terrible deeds against truth 
and Christianity. But as a contrast there 
appears in its editorial columns sentiments 
which the reader will find quoted below, but 
nowhere, at no time, will any one find credit 
in Zion's Herald to our Sunday-School 
Society for doing just what is advocated. All 
these years we have been pioneers in the work 
of teaching the truth, and ‘‘the freshest,” 
about the Bible and religion. That is our 
aim to-day, that will be our aim always. But 
the sardonic feature of it all is that belated 
individuals, editors and others, will finally 
rush up and shout, “Let us have progress,” 
“Let us have light,” with every intention of 
claiming the original credit for courage and 
foresight. 

But let us be thankful for the eleventh- 
hour converts, and let us rejoice over tardy 
support of a good cause, for in the long run it 
all helps. This is what the editor of Zion’s 
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Herald says, and we indorse the position— 
of course :— 

“Our Sunday Schools are being severely 
tested.. What is a modern boy to think? In 
the public schools his teachers—the well- 
trained men and women that we insist they 
shall be—tell him of ages upon ages before 
the traditional date of Creation; they tell him 
that in some sense man is the outcome of 
an evolution; they drill him in reverence for 
fact as fact; they show him the value of firm 
scientific theory, Then the same boy goes to 
his catechism class and to his Sunday School ; 
and there he hears what he might have heard 
in Antioch or Alexandria when.the sun was 
going around the earth. ‘There he sees little 
or no distinction made between fact and faith. 
Can the high-school boy, none too docile at 
best, be blamed for feeling that the Church’s 
formal instruction, as distinct from its good 
will and concern for him, rings a little hollow? 
If the Church would keep the confidence of its 
well-schooled sons and daughters, it must give 
them not only the truth, but the freshest ; and 
must teach as earnestly and effectively as the 
public school. 

“But, say the cautious, should we not un- 
settle the weak in the faith? No serious 
harm will follow, provided the truth be told 
wisely. In any case it is only a question of 
time before the debates will creep into the 
Church from without; if denied the religious 
press, they are welcome to the secular. It is 
better that the inevitable should find the 
Church prepared. Indeed, we might risk a 
little disturbance, so long as we see potentially 
strong members turning from us in disap- 
pointment.”’ 


The first Board meeting of the autumn was 
held September 9, 25 Beacon Street. Present 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lawrance, 
Edwards, Metcalf, Johnson, Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Bancroft, and Miss Parker. 

The report of the treasurer was read, ac- 
cepted, and placed on file. The figures show 
about the usual condition of the treasury at 
this time of the year. 

Mr. John H. Edwards of Waverley was 
elected to fill a vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Mr. H. H. Putnam, who withdrew 
because of business engrossments. The date 
of the autumn meeting of the Sunday-School 
Society was set for October 23; place, Taunton, 

A report was made by the special com- 
mittee selected to confer with the American 
Unitarian Association as to co-operation in 
field and institute work. Great interest was 
shown by the president of the Unitarian 
Association, and certain possibilities were 
outlined. The whole matter was referred to 
the Committee on Outlook and Missions, 
report to be made at the next meeting. 

An invitation from the Michigan Confer- 
ence for a representative of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society to attend its next 
session, at Ann Arbor, was duly considered. 
It was voted that, if possible, the vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. A. M. Lord, be secured for this pur- 
pose. A communication from the Women’s 
Alliance was read asking for joint action in 
the preparation of a new cafalogue for the 
Loan Library. “Voted, That this suggestion 
be accepted and that the expenses be evenly 
shared by the two organizations.” It was also 
voted that, when published, a copy of this 
catalogue be sent to every Sunday-School 
superintendent, as many of the books therein 


designated are likely to be helpful in Sunday- |. 
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School instruction. The president reportet) 
that the revised catalogue of our own publa} 
cations would soon be issued. 

An informal proposition was received fror 
the officers of the Isles of Shoals meeting: 
with regard to a session on Sunday Schools 
to be held in conjunction with their regulal]) 
meetings next summer. ‘There was a favoi 
able reception of the plan, 
was taken, none being called for. 
Horton announced the purchase of the plate 
of Mr. Gannett’s new book, “‘A Wicket Ga 
to the Bible.” He also conferred with th! 
members as to the proposed committee © 
consider the advisability of a new Song an 
Service Book. The meeting then adjourned 
Louisa P, Parker, Clerk. 


The records above show that the wish I has 
in mind has been fulfilled, the Sunday-Schor 
Society now owning the plates of Mr. Gam 
nett’s new book, and will hereafter publish iti 
The price has been reduced from twenty-fivy 
cents a copy to twenty cents, and the whole 
sale rate is now two dollars a dozen copies: 
A most excellent manual is this for those wh¢ 
wish to have the latest scholarship on thé 
origins and contents of the Bible. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Unitarian Union-at-large. 


At the opening of this new year of work i» 
the Union-at-Large we wish to ask for aid 
from our friends in the various churches. ‘The 
mission of this branch of the Young People’s 
Religious Union is to maintain and to stimu+ 
late an interest in Liberal Religion and Unita4 
rian work among the young people who ge 
away from the ‘influence of their homel 
churches, 

With this aim in view we ask the hearty 
co-operation of the ministers of our churches, 
who can help our work by sending us the 
names of any of the younger members of 
their congregations who are to be away for 
the winter, at college or on business. Anyy 
suggestions which might extend our field of 
usefulness would also be welcome, All names! 
and addresses may be sent to Miss Elizabeth 
Loring, Chairman, Union-at-Large, 25 Beacont 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Biennial Bazaar. 


LuNcH. 


Miss Hope T. Parks of the Hale Union, 
Newton Centre, assisted by the Junior Parish 
of West Newton, will have charge of this most 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in 
with Spe central office. ; | 

pplications solicited from families within f iles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free laure . 
Additional donations and bequests are much needenil 


private families in close relations 


meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President; 


Rev. C.R. Bilot, Se’y; Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Supers einer 


277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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»f our fair. One of the rooms in the build- 
ale of food, lunches and suppers, at special 
Heriods, with refreshments of sandwiches, ice- 
ream, cake, etc., at all hours, 

» Patrons and friends, as well as assistants 
ind workers, will thus be relieved of the neces- 
sity of finding restaurants elsewhere, as right 
tn the building there will be this provision for 
sneals, fully as palatable and reasonable as can 
®e secured outside. 

_ On Friday, at three o’clock, afternoon tea 


jind Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, two ardent 
ishampions of youth and usefulness, are to be 
resent and offer a few words of greeting. As 
o admission to the fair is permissible, a small 
um will be charged per cup; and it is hoped 
very one in attendance will feel it an oppor- 
unity lost not to partake of the social bever- 
ge in so delightful and distinguished a com- 
any. 

Any one wishing a fair circular or other 
@nformation, relative to the coming event, 
ishould write to Miss Floyd or the National 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, the Sunday morning ser- 
ice will be conducted September 29, at 10.30 
.M., by Rev. John Hunter, D.D., pastor of 
iTrinity Congregational Church of Glasgow, 
“Scotland. 


© There will be au organ recital before the 
nternational Congress of Religious Liberals 
t King’s Chapel, Boston, on Sunday, Sep- 
P-ember 29, at 4 o’clock, by Mr. B. J. Lang. 


The Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance 
will hold its autumn meeting on October 1, 
ft 2.30 P.M., in All Souls’ Church, Greenfield. 
Rey. Gertrude von Petzold of Leicester, Eng- 
jand, will deliver an address, which will be 
followed by discussion and conference. 


» Rev. Theodore Davenport Bacon, of the 
Songregational-Trinitarian ministry, having 
atisfied the Committee on Fellowship for 
New England, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. In accordance 
‘with the vote of the National Conference, at 
‘the expiration of six months from the date 
lof his acceptance (Sept. 16, 1907), by the 
iNew England Committee, he will be received 
jinto full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the 
H2xecutive committee shall take adverse ac- 
ition. Edward A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, 
Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Valley Conference will be held in All Souls’ 
‘Unitarian Church, at Greenfield, Mass., 
(October r and 2. On Tuesday evening the 
Conference Sermon will be preached, at 7.30 
o’clock, by Rev. Gertrude von Petzold of 
Leicester, England. On Wednesday, at 11 
yo’clock, an address will be delivered by Rev. 
“Thomas P. Spedding of Rochdale, England, 
/upon the work of the Van Mission in England. 
‘At 12.30 the conference will adjourn for 
|Juncheon, which will be served by. the local 
church, under the conference rule, which fixes 
iq small fee forit. At 2.15 the conference will 


q 


‘mportant department during the three days | 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
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befaddressed by Rev. Saichiro Kanda of 
Japan, upon our Japanese Mission, 


The Michigan Conference will be held at the 
Unitarian church, Ann Arbor, October 1, 2, 
and 3. ‘Tuesday will be Associate Alliance 
Day, and in the evening John Hunter, D.D., 


of Glasgow, Scotland, will preach the confer- 


ence sermon. On Wednesday morning, 
besides reports and business, there will be 
greetings from Prof. E. Montet, D.D., of 
Geneva, Switzerland, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Rev. William M. Backus. The Sunday- 
school session will follow, at which will speak 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, Rev. R. Shaw Barrow, R€v. 
Henry Wilder Foote. In the evening ‘‘Re- 
ligion and the Social Problem” will be dis- 
cussed by Rev. Joseph P. McCarthy, Rev. 


F. S. C. Wicks, Rev. Howard B. Bard, Rev. | 


Bernard van Slyters. On Thursday ad- 
dresses will be given by Rev. John Gordon, 
Rev. M. S. Buckingham, Rev. A. M. Rihbany, 
Prof. George Rebec, Hon. S. W. Hopkins, 
Rev. A. Irvine Innis, Rev. Frederic H. Bod- 
man, Rev. Reed Stuart, Rev. A. W. Wishard, 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, The conference will 
close with a platform meeting, at which Prof. 
E. Montet, D.D., Rev. V. D. Davis, and Rev. 
John Hunter, D.D., will be the speakers. 


Churches. 

Aucusta, Mre.—The Unitarian Society: 
On ‘Tuesday evening, September 17, Mr. 
Edwin M. Slocombe was ordained. ‘The act 
of ordination was delivered by a lay member 
of the Augusta society, Gen. Selden Con- 
nor. Rev. W.W. Fenn, dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, delivered the charge to the 
minister; and, in the absence of the Rev. 
Alva R. Scott of Bangor, Dean Fenn delivered 
also the charge to the people. Dean Fenn 
paid a tribute to the memory of the Rev. 
Sylvester Judd, author of “Margaret,” and 
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an early pastor of the Augusta Society, by 
charging the minister to remember that it is 
his mission to make of this community a 
“Mons Christi.’”? The sermon, by the Rev. 
Edward Hale, was an inspiring discourse 
which commanded the intense and sustained 
interest of the congregation. His text was 
taken from John vi. 68: ‘“‘Then Simon Peter 
answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’’ The 
invocation was given by Rev. A. B. Whitney 
of Saco. Scripture reading by Rev. Charles 
A. Hayden, D.D., and the right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. G. D. Saunders of Water- 
ville. The closing hymn, ‘‘Mysterious Pres- 
ence, Source of All,” was written by the 
Rey. S. C. Beach of Wayland, another prede- 
cessor of Mr. Slocombe in the Augusta parish. 


Personal. 


Henry L. Gladding of Albany, N.Y., cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday September 
14. The following day, by request of 
his pastor, Dr. William S$. Morgan, he de- 
livered a short address before the congrega- 
tion of the First Unitarian Church, of which 
he is the oldest member. Mr. Gladding was 
formerly a lay reader of the Episcopal church, 
but his devotion to the service of the Unita- 
rian Church has been untiring for the last 
decade. 


Statistics of China’s postal service record 
a wonderful increase; namely, from 76,000,- 
ooo pieces of mail in 1899 to 113,000,000 
pieces in 1905. 


Ghent is the first town, past and present, 
which has established a systematic and regu- 
lar school for the training of police dogs, 
which has put in practice the use of the ani- 
mals when once trained, and has introduced 
into the police establishments of the world 
a new and valuable element, which has 
received the approval of every municipality 
that has tried it. 
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Pleasantries. 


Rev. Mr Bent, afterward vicar of Wool- 
wich, had, after leaving Oxford, a poor place 
ascurate. ‘‘You are the incumbent?” some 
one asked, ‘‘No,” he replied. “I am Bent 
without the income.” 


A friend said to the late Joseph Jefferson 
“Joe, why don’t you ask your friend Cleve- 
land to appoint you ambassador to Cape 
Cod?” ‘I would, Jim,” responded the great 
actor, “only I can’t speak the language! 


Not far from Limington, Me., a professor 
and his four-year-old went fishing. The pro- 
fessor having arranged to tell the boy when 
he had a bite, soon called, ‘‘Pull him in, pull 
him in!” The methodical boy’s moderate 
reply was, ‘I don’t want to pull him in, I 
want to take him out.” 


The mistress of the house always goes 
straight to the point, says a writer in Punch. 
“Why did you leave your last place?” she 
bluntly asked the applicant for housemaid’s 


place. ‘I couldn’t stand the way mistress 
and master used to quarrel, mum.” ‘Dear 
wes 


me, did they quarrel very often?” 
mum, When twasn’t’? me an’ ’im, ’twas me 
an’ er a” 


The Rev. Mr. Freuder of Philadelphia tells 
this story of himself. Some time ago he was 
invited to dine at the house of a friend, whose 
wife went into her kitchen to give some final 
orders. Incidentally she added to the ser- 
vant, ‘“We are to have a Jewish rabbi for 
dinner to-day.” For a moment the maid 
surveyed her mistress in grim silence. Then 
she spoke with decision: “All I have to say is, 
if you have a Jewish rabbi for dinner, you'll 
cook it yourself.” 


It had been a most delightful picnic, but it 
occurred to Bobby, as he watched the elders of 
the party clearing away the remnants of the 
feast, that he hadeaten a great deal—perhaps 
a trifle too much for comfort. ‘‘Would you 
like another piece of this cake, Bobby?” 
asked a kindly disposed person, surprising 
what she took to be a wistful look in the little 
boy’seyes. ‘‘No’m, thank you,” said Bobby. 
“‘T think perhaps I could chew it, but I know 
I couldn’t swallow it.”—Youth’s Companion, 


The old lady who distinguished her pies by 
marking them with a ‘“‘T,” signifying ‘“’Tis 
mince,’’ ‘‘Tain’t mince,’ has been outdone 
by the culinary expert of a little hotel among 
the Green Mountains. ‘The chance guest had 
finished the serious part of a wholesome din- 
ner, when the cook, who was also waitress and 
landlady, asked him if he didn’t want some 
pie. ‘What sort of pie have you?” he asked 
expectantly. ‘Well, we’ve got three kinds,”’ 
said the hostess, ‘“‘open-faced, cross-barred, 
and kivered—all apple.’—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


As Gen. Benjamin F. Butler entered the 
lobby of the State House one morning, he met 
two men, ‘‘One moment, general,’ said one 
of them to him, ‘‘can’t you settle a dispute? 
We were arguing as to who is the greatest 
lawyer in Massachusetts, and, as we can’t 
agree, we will leaveitto you.” ‘That’s easy. 
lam,” said Butler. ‘The two men were some- 
what taken aback. ‘‘Er—er—but, general, 
of course—you know—but—but—how can 
we prove it?” the first speaker managed to 
get out. ‘Prove it? Prove it?” growled 
Butler. “You don’t have to prove it. I 
admit it.” 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARTERED APRIL 1, 1835 
Statement January 1, 1907 


ASSEtS. 02. 200. cece eee cece rece eens gece cere $42,826,918.80 
Policy reserve, and other liabilities..... 38,824,520.39 
Surplus ceeaeeemeseeise Mek eecincsss aaa cece $4,002,398.41 


Total payments to policyholders........ $100,268,805.94 
Present assets ......-.ssseeseeee-seereees  _-42,826,918.80 

$143,095,724.74 
Premium received from policyholders... 125,408,468.82 


Excess of payments and assets over 
premiums paid to the Company...... $17,597,255.92 


CHAS. H. FLOOD ALBERT H. CURTIS 


Manager Home Office Agency Gen. Agent Branch Office 
87 Milk Street 176 Federal Street 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 
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Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. . » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


RucS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repairey 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodels 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPP) 
RENOVATING WORKSS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. ter. 1211-2 Ore 
Educational. 


; aughters of th 
The Misses Allen wattnowsedsen 


well-known educatz 
MR. NATH’L 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Giz 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. . 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOW 


Home for Schoolgirls and Special Studex 
115 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


; : 
MacDuffie Schooy 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachuset? 


One of the pleasantest and most homeli! 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-fi/ 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipme} 
The marked feature of the school is its indiv: 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectual 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a collel 
preparation, or a general education. A uniq 
plan of practical training. nM 
The climate is more equable than on the coa 
and the absence of raw east winds makes: 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds a: 
throat troubles. . 
The school Year Book, details of courses, e# 
with photographs of the picturesque buildir 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffle, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. SH 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gov 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, sci 
tific school and_business. youn or in separate bua 
EK. W 


ing. Address Dr. D. ITE, Rock Rid) 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Me 


PROCTOR ACADEM 
i ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes : 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition a 
board. T. P. FARR, Principasy 


The Meadville Theological Schot 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present De 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. F 
catalogue address the President, | 
F. O. SOUTH WORTH 


WALTER B. WATERMA 
TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scient} 


Iadividu 


School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 


.—— i 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL, KEidit | 
Rey. Cuas.W.Wenpte. Price 35 cents; by mail, par 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Bosta 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 ce! 
es gens. Young People’s Religious Union, a5 Beaci 

«» Boston, 


A 


= AT MANU-. 
/ FACTURERS JOH 
658 


PRICES. 


